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THE BIRDS OF A GARDEN. 


ROBABLY nothing in out-door life, unless it be the flowers, 
interests womankind more than the birds. And it pleases 
us men that it should be so, for we, who admire them both, like 
to think there is an affinity between the blithe and graceful birds 
and the elegant, sprightly, home-loving sisters and sweethearts to 
whom our eyes and hearts are drawn. Some help toward naming 
the most familiar birds that animate the house garden in the 
country, making music at the open windows, may be of use. 
First, of course, comes the robin, who stands at the head of the 


classified list not only, but is among the earliest and most abun- | 


dant of all the famil- 
iar birds. By the time 
“city folks” ordina- 
rily reach the coun- 
try, th» robins have 
reared “ne brood, or 
perhaps two, in their 
heavy mud-plastered, 
wind-proof nests, and 
are busy foraging for 
their young. Their 
silent, extra - vigilant 
industry as they hop 
swiftlyabout the lawn 
is a reproach to the 
idlers on the piazza. 
The robin is a thrush 
of ancient lineage, 
and wears his dignity 
well. . e is dressed 
with «ceding neat- 
ness in velvety brown, 
with dark red waist- 
coat, while his wife 
wears a tailor-made 
suit of somewhat 
duller hue. But, like 
many another aristo- 
crat, the robin is more 
pompous than inter- 
esting. Several other 
thrushes closely akin 
to him come and go 
about the rural home- 
stead, but far 
gayer in mien—the 
wood or song thrush, 
the veery, the brown 
thrasher, and others. 

The first-named is 
pre-eminent in the 
grace of domesticity, 
and has a charm of 
manner and voice 
searcely excelled by ~ 
any other denizen of 
our woods. Itis only 
a trifle less in size 
than the robin, but 
has a less bulky and 
self-important head. 
Its plumage is pale 
brewn above, grow- 
ing more foxy upon 
the wing and tail 
quills, while under- 
neath it is all silvery 
white, streaked with 
long black arrows, 
softly yet distinctly, 
The larger build and 
the size and distinct- 
ness of these breast 
markings will distin- 
guish it from some 
less common conge- 
ners; but in the 
northern White 
Mountains or Maine 
the smaller, more ro- 
tund hermit - thrush 
(an inhabitant of se- 
cluded woods) might 
be mistaken for it. 
The veery (7. fusce- 
sens), a sweet singer 
heard in village tree- 
tops, is smaller, de- 
cidedly tawny, and 
its breast is suffused 
with pale markings 
very unlike the firm 
black streaks of our 
subject. 

The wood-thrush weaves a strong nest of sticks and masses of 
dead leaves, and its eggs are unspotted bluish-green, smaller and 
paler than those of the robin. With a confidence touching in so 
large and woodsy a bird, it often places this in a low shrub close 
to the house. I have had them build within a rod of my window, 
and grow so used to us’ that the children could quietly take their 
friends to see the brooding mother, and even stroke her back, 
without her taking alarm. His are the tones whose vigorous yet 
tenderly sweet cadences thrill us morning and evening with such 
“airs from Arcady” as no other bird has learned. It is pro- 
longed, tuneful, and cultivated far beyond that of most other joy- 
ous bird singers. Many writers have tried to transcribe it. i 





are 








Fig. 1.—Sik Manretet.—Front.—[See Figs. 2 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, X., Figs. 62-64. 





should say th#t a bold player upon the flageolet might effect a 
good imitation, or a clever whistler learn it. O, Chérokééeé is the 
plainest note. The evening song of the robin—that gayest rounde- 
lay of garly spring, before the best minstrels have come back from 
the South—suggests it, and hence this thrush is often called the 
wood-robin ; but this voice is that of the rough robin perfected 
into the completeness of an artist. 

Still another familiar thrush, closely allied to the Southern mock- 
ing-bird, i8 the cat-bird, whose meaou (like a lost kitten) is as 
characteristic as the querulous smack of the long-tailed, red-brown 
“ thrasher,” which, however, can scarcely be counted as a garden 
bird. Monsieur Cat-bird (the female is indistinguishable from him 
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and 3, Page 453.] Fig. 2.—CuampBéry Drgss. 


For description see Suppl. 


in plumage) dodges through the bushes in a sleek coat of steel 


gray or dark ash-color, set off by a black cap, but unrelieved by | 


any bright color till he saucily lifts his tail and discloses the red 
patch on the seat of his trousers, which made one clever writer 
dub him a sans-culotte. It is from a cat-bird in currant or rasp- 
berry thicket, where his ramshackle house is entwined among the 
briers—a careless handful of twigs and leaves—that there comes 
the farago of musical nonsense which so puzzles one who has not 
learned the source of this crazy medley. Imagine a pint or so of 
musi¢ types, each capable of uttering the note for which it stands, 
all tinkling together, shaking with merriment, and trying to outdo 
each other, and you have this extraordinary utterance. All the 


| 





same, I like to hear it; sometimes it is even sweet a 
but I faney it quite disgusts the other birds, who can well believ« 
that he is making uproarious fun of their sti 
He is called a mimic; but I suspect that he 
dent burlesquer, and perhaps not even that 


well as jo 


lied performances. 


is simply an impu- 
The cat 
er 


lished 


consciously, 
bird’s eggs are very dark green, unspotted, 

Two sparrows are to be met with every 
song-sparrow and the chippy, or hair-bird, as it 
New England. The former is nearly as large as 
row, and wears the spotted brown dress of hi 
] 
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and higt 
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race; his dl 
the cer 


yi t-re peated song Wl 


guishing mark is the conspicuou ish of black on 


sp 
of his breast. His cheery, distinct, an 

easily learned, ai 
one is q 


May 


ite likely in 
upon 
en 
sunk 


of 
n the orchard 

The chippy, how- 
\ , is far more so 


It comes |] 


fore the 


have 


buds 

opened, and 
about the door- 
yard until the 


sufficiently 


fairly 
waits 
eaves 
are ou 
to conce its small 
ir-] est and 
green trea 
in the 
rose bush 
few village 


are 
es trom wi 


not 


lows one cat 


has 
There 
was such a story in 
tie Indep ndent the 


other day, telling of 


summer 


been written 


i bitter “family rew,” 
in which the enraged 
father pulled his 
uncomplaining spouse 


not 


off the eggs, and thea 


proceeded to demol 


furniture in 

proved fashion of th 
old Five Points. But 
such dreadfr! goings 
on a8 this are quite 
the exception, for the 
little birds are as gen- 
tle and ek 

' 


sible t is 


aS pos- 
this 
rhaps, 
that we may attribute 
the singular fact that 
they entirely let 
alone by the 
English 


those 


to 


meekness, pet 


ire 
pugna- 


cious Spar- 
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rows, bullies 
deeming 
m beneath thei 


The chippy 


apparently 
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than a ca 
brown 


is smaller 
nary, has 
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DackK, 


an 
spotted 
belly, and a 
red 
ily song is 
trill. 
Another little bird 
fond of the lilac bush- 


ashe n, un 
and 

ot 
His 


a fine, 


breast 
cap 


chestnut 


] 
ittering 


es and maples in the 
the 

which 
with the 
and darts 
their ra- 


door-yard i vel- 
low warbler, 
pears i 
blossoms, 
through 
grant masses like a 
golden shuttle weav- 
ing invisible 
pattern into the tree 
top. 


lit 


some 


It is a restless 
» creature, which 
you might hide in the 
palm of your hand, 
slender in body, pure 


Fig. 3.—Empire Dress. 


For description see Suppl 


‘eenish-yellow, save 
with pink bill and 
Though called warblers, and representing a large family, 
their notes are scarcely more than short exclamations and trills, 
undeserving the name of song. When you discover one of their 
nests (generally pretty high up in the forked branch of a maple), 
you find it composed of fibres of the wild hemp, inner bark of 
juniper and elm and similar materials, securely bound to the twigs, 
and most softly lined. Strings and bits of yarn are often utilized, 
and the down of the brake-fern is a favorite material; I once 
found a fluffy example wholly made of it. 

This yellow-bird—a delicate warbler, with a beak like an awl— 
must be kept separate from that other “ yellow-bird,” the black: 


the streaks of salmon red upon the vest, and 


legs. 





» 
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winged, black capped, lemon-colored little “ lin- 
net,” or “ thistle-bird,” or “ wild canary,” which 
is a finch, with a bill short and seed-cracking like 
a spat row's. These go in small, chirruping flocks, 
cheerful both to see and to listen to, swinging 
from thicket to thicket with an undulatory flight 
which is the very acme of graceful motion, and 
calling out to ove another as they go—a habit 
few birds, The yellow is 
and is worn by the males 


The females lack the black on wings, 


belonging to a 


Lhe 


omy 
ir summer dress, 
aione 
head, and tail, and are dully clad ; and in winter 
both sexes put on greenish-drab, and are not 
recognized by most persons as the same bird, 
though they stay with us all the year round. 
One of the pecu iarities of this species (which, 
by-the-way, is susceptible to taming and content- 
ed captivity) is its habit of postponing its nesting 
until late June or July, when nearly all other birds 
done. I have never been able to explain this, 
but probably the food thought proper to the 
nestlings does not appear until that time. The 
nest is a luxuriens cup of shredded bark and 
cotton, skilfully hidden in the briers, and the eggs 
are tiny pale blue pearls, unspotted. 
Surely everybody knows the Baltimore oriole— 
gay cavalier in orange and black, which were 
livery colors of Lord Baltimore, from whom 
Linnaeus received his first specimen. Madame 
Oriole is a home-keeping body, wearing a sober 


are 


a 
the 


dress of yellow and brown, so that you will need 
to look sharply to find her among the shadowy 
leaves. The purse-shaped nest, pendent securely 
from the end of a swaying elm branch, is charac- 
teristic of the whole family, some of the tropical 
species forming one of grass a yard in depth. 
It is entertaining to put out varicolored yarns 
(zephyr) where orioles are building, and see what 
gay structures they will weave out of it. Dr. C. 
©. Abbott, in his charming books of out-dvor 
ramblings (published by Harper & Brothers), gives 
some exceedingly interesting results from his 
experiments in this direction, showing choice of 
colors, and intellectual discrimination generally, 
on the part of these birds in their home affairs. 
The oriole is among the most accomplished of 
our sylvan musicians, and in an essay upon him 
in the little book Friends Worth Knowing (Harper 
& Brothers), some of his strains are set to music. 
lle is close kin to the red-winged blackbird and 
the bobolink, whose voices are attuned to the 
same key, but have not the orivle’s sweetness and 
power. 

Another familiar bird which swings its cradle 
hammock fashion in the garden trees is the vireo, 
Half a dozen different species fre- 
quent our Northern woods in summer, the com- 
monest of which is the red-eyed. They are all 
much alike—slender, insect-eating, tree-haunting 


or greeniet, 


little birds, dressed almost wholly in olive green, 
blending into ashy tints and grayish-white un- 
derneath. The bright red iris gives this species 
its name; another species has the singular fea- 
white iris. A little watclfulness will 
enable any one to identify the bird, separating it 


ture a 
from the smaller, shorter-tailed greenish warblers 
which appear in the migrating season only, while 
the vireo stays all summer. The frail cup of 
shredded bark and gossamer threads so often 
seen hanging by its rim beneath the horizontal 
fork of some low tree limb or shrub spray is the 
product of this bird's ingenuity. The warbling 
vireo is fond of plastering it with wood-lichens, 
and the-white-eyed almost invariably works into 
it pieces of newspaper; but otherwise all the 
follow the fashion. The frontis- 
piece in Friends Worth Knowing shows how an 


Specie s Ssaine 
old nest of this kind has been taken possession 
of by a field-mouse, which has stuffed it full of 
hay, and made it his winter home. 

The eggs of the vireo are translucent pinkish 
globules, splashed with red at the larger end; 
and generally you find among them one or more 
of the large speckled eggs of the cow-blackbird, 
a frequenter of the cattle-yard and pastures, 
where he is easily distinguished by his brownish- 
black color and smaller size from the big, glossy, 
purple-dyed crow-blackbird. This rusty beggar 
makes no nest for himself, but the female sneaks 
into the homes of other small birds when they 
are away, and leaves a foundling egg for them to 
hatch and rear, I have seen as many as five of 
these parasitic eggs in one vireo’s nest, probably 
laid by different cow birds. Generally the unfor- 
tunate recipients accept the charge, which must 
but 
while the 
-warbler often, if not always, builds a 
second story to the nest, burying the first egys, 
and trying to hateh an undisturbed second clutch, 
not always with success, for I have seen some 


oust one, if no more, of their own young, 
some abandon it and their own eggs; 
yellow 


three-storied nests of this species. 

Mention of the cow bird and of the barn-yard 
(where the white and biack, bravely crested king- 
bird may often be seen hawking for insects, 
spreading his white-barred tail betimes) suggests 
the swallows that belong to the barn. In the 
East these will be the barn-swallow proper and 
the eave-swallow, to which in the West and South 
must be added the resplendent violet green swal- 
low and the large purple martin, All of these 
originally belonged, of course, to the woods, where 
they nested in hollow trees or among the rocks, 
but, like the familiar swift of the farm-house 
chimney, these swallows have almost universally 
abandoned the woods for the roofs of buildings, 
and some of them have greatly extended their 
range northward and eastward, 

The true barn-swallow is he of the chestnut 
breast, who sets his nest of twigs lined with 
feathers upon the beams or against the rafters 
inside the barn. Outside, under the overhanging 
eaves, live the eave or “ republican” swallows, in 
decanter-shaped cel!s formed of pellets of mud, 
and crowded together into a populous community. 
I have often encountered formerly both species 
nestling in holes in rocks and against a bluff in 
the far West, as they still do in remote localities, 
but they are quick to attach themselves to the 
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foremost settier. The chimney swifts must not 
be confused with these swallows; they are more 
nearly allied to the whippoorwill and the night- 
hawk or “bull bat,” tat dizzily flying, long- 
winged bird which comes swooping along the 
tops of the trees in the dusk, uttering its harsh, 
explosive note, which I can compare to nothing 
better than to the sound of tearing cloth. 

Three other birds nearly as domestic as the 
swallows are the bluebird, the wren, and the 
phoebe-bird. 

The bluebird needs no description; his azure 
coat and pale red walstcvat enliven the earliest 
spring days, when his note floats like a veutrilo- 
quist’s whistle from some unseen source down 
to our eager ears; and he lakes possession of 
the bird-house on the pole, or a crevice in the 
weather-boarding, or a hollow in the old apple- 
wee by the well, with equal cheerfulness. Tie 
bluebirds seem the very type of gentleness, yet 
they have much courage, aud will often defend 
their homes successfully against much stronger 
marauders, 

Between the bluebirds and the fiery little house. 
wren almost constant warfare exists, arising from 
the high-handed, might-makes-right theory in the 
wren’s mind that whatever he wants he ought to 
have. When, therefore, a wren takes a fancy to 
a box or cranny in which a bluebird bas settled, 
he utterly ignores the right of occupancy, atid 
proceeds to evict the owner, if he can, which is 
not always the case. From Pennsylvania north- 

ward there is only one species of wren, the tiny 
brown bird which darts with extraordinary rest- 
lessness about the bushes and brush heaps, car- 
rying his stubby tail more than straight up, for 
it frequently slants forward over his back in a 
most rakisl way. The South bas another wren 
scarcely less domestic in its habits, whose ex- 
ceedingly loud and rapid song strikes most for- 
cibly upon a stranger's ear. ‘This is the “ mock- 
ing” wren, distinguished 
from the pert little house-wren of the North by 
its larger size, longer bill aud tail, and ashen 
under-parts. 


or “great Carolina” 


The phoebe-bird, or bridge-pewee, is one of a 
group of wilder tly-catchers that has closely al- 
ied itself to man. It is a little olive green bird, 
with a remarkably jurge, Syuare head, adorned 
by an erectile crest, and a habit of sitting straight 
up upon its perch (owing to its very short legs), 
whose single note is pie-bee, uttered with a siow 
circumflex intonation that you will soon learn to 
separate from the more plaintive cry of the rarer 
wood pewee. 

The phoebe-bird is the architect of that re- 
markably large structure of mud, moss, and lorse- 
hair often seen piled upon the top of a porch 
pillar, or in the corner of an out-house. Some- 
times it is saucer-shaped, and placed flatly upon 
its support, but quite as often is plastered, brack- 
et wise, against a wall of rocks, or the stone abut- 
ment of a bridge, from under which the scared 
mother will dart in great haste as your carriage 
wheels rattle the loose planks over her head. 
The eges are Cream White, Sparse ly dotted, if at 
ali, With points of red. 

A close relative of this lovable little bird is the 
lively “leasv” fly-catcher, which is also arrayed 
in greenish drab, but is smaller than the phoebe, 
and easily to be identified by its sharp call, che- 
bée! It builds in a bush a slight hempen nest, 
something like that of the yellow-warbler. 

This about fills the list of those birds which 
come close to the house, or make their homes in 
the garden or barn-yard. 





Of course many other 
species are occasionally seen there, and the win- 
ter has a different set of its own; but these must 
be given an article to themselves. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 

An Iniustraten Weekiy ror Boys anp Girts. 

The number of this fascinating juvenile period- 
ical published June 19th contains an article on 
* Lawn Tennis,” by H. W. Stocum, Jus 
the leading and most promising players of Amer- 


wca. The article is filled with practical hints, and 
will prove of inestimable service to beginners. 


, one of 


A prominent Seature of the number is a story 
entitled “ The Young Acrobat,’ by that most pop 
ular writer for boys, James Otis. It is a tule of 
circus life, and is beautifully illustrated hy a Sull- 
page drawing in Hanpen PENNtinGton’s best style 

be Boys and Girls from Old Floren .* with two 
illustrations copied Jrom Luca vELLA Rossia’s 
immortal panes tM the Fiorence Cathedra/, pre- 
sents a charming picture of medieval children 

Mrs. Li.viz’s tufleresting serial for girls is con- 
tinued ; the wonde rful performing cals of the Win- 
ter Circus of Paris are described with both pen and 
pe neil ; there is a full page of 07 iginal music, with 
words by GronGk CooPEr ; bexides other poems, com 
te pictures, and a variety of matter calculated to in- 
terest, vustruct, and amuse all children Srom SL 
years old to srt y. 
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THE LONELY SOUT. 
VHERE is something almost tragical in 
the thought of the loneliness that ac- 
companies each individual of human kind, 
or of any other kind, fer that matter, in his 
or her course through iife. Born alone, liy- 
ing alone, dying alone, although surround- 
ed by those we love or who love us the 





whole while, yet really and at the root of 
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things we are as utterly alone as if we were | hope walks with us, a hope which must also 


lost in@ desert. Each being of us is like a 
star wrapped in his own atmosphere, fol- 
lowing lis own sun, rolling in bis own or- 
bit; wesee other stars, comets dash by, our 
orbits intersect, yet we never touch, and we 
never reach We fancy that we 
are in the midst of people when we are in 


the sun, 


our deepest solitude; perhaps other people 
fancy that they see us when it is only the 
outside shell which salutes the eye, far in 
the inmost célls and involutions of which 
shell the realsoul of us abides. “And though 
at times we might struggle to reveal our- 
selves to some @ue chosen lover or friend, 
no one of us bat would become conscious 
that the effort left the real veil undrawn. 
And who of us, in spite of that occasional 
struggle, actually wishes for other than this 
spiritual solitude, except in moments when 
the full realization of it appalls us? Do 
many of us strive to make ourselves seen 
in our little worlds? Do we not rather 
hide under all uianner of disguises, do we 
not try to seem better, kinder, more inno- 
cent, purer, wiser, wittier, than we are? Do 
we show to everybody the testiness of our 
temper? Do we go about admitting freely 
that we told an untruth this morning; that 
we have been guilty of listening to what 
Was not intended for oir ears; that we ate 
au gluttonous meal; that we hurt the feel- 
ings of all the family \by our malicious 
speech ; that we slanderekan acquaintance ; 
that we took more tha our share of the 
day’s pleasures, the best chair, the first 
reading of the daily paper; that we snubbed 
our dependents, and were rude to our supe- 
riors, and were altogether unlovely? No: 
we carry the blandest expressions that we 
know how to wear, on the side toward the 
world, portraying the best disposition that 
to counterfeit; we turn up 
our eyes in horror at the person who does 
tell untruths; we speak withscorn and old 
saws of people who do listen to what was 
not meant for them to hear; we wish aloud 
that we had more appetite, for we eat no 
more than the girl in the fable, with her 
grain of rice; we despise gossipaud slander; 
we rise from the comfortable chair when 
mania comes in 


we know how 


if there is avy one pre- 
sent to see us do it; we air the paper for 
grandma without so much as glanéig at it; 
we speak with a voice of silver té our jufe- 
riors; so far as our unconscious pow er of 
luipoesture goes we appear to be ahogether 
too sweet and for 
daily food. 


good 


human hature’s 
It is, i fact, our aim to seem 
sv much better than we are that it aounts 
to seeming what we are not, to anu pétual 
disguise, and if one who thinks he krows 
us well should ever chance to meet outsoul 
wandering in the No Man’s Land of the 
other life, he will certainly not have the 
least idea that that 
before. 


he has ever met Soul 

You fancy that you are inseparable fron 
your husband, your wife, your child. Ye 
after another 
Apart you are by all the breadth and spaces 
of individuality. You sit 
er, and if you 


all, how near one 
before each oth- 
walled up alive and 
alone you could hardly be more inaccessible 
to each other, more remote fro: each oth 
er. Have you the idea of what 
passing in that brain before you ?—what 
memories, in’ which have no share, at 
this moment sweep through it; what old 
sorrow, glooming again at some chanee en 


counter of sound or scent, 


were 


least is 


you 


casts its shadow 
over the eye for an instant, and you have 
no sympathy with it; what old joy makes 
the heart beat more quickly, and you know 
nothing of it! With the desires for 
union, for complete knowledge of each oth- 
er, for absolute confidence, for life melting 


best 


into life, a thousand inextricable, inexplica 
ble little threads eatch and hold you in 
their meshes, imprison you, lead you and 
keep you apart. The mother, too, who 
thinks her little daughter is utterly at one 
with her, has never a thought unshared 
with her, might find, could she but pene- 
trate the recesses of the child’s heart, a 
life as distinet from the onter one, lived 
all unconsciously, but a necessary fact of 
identity and individual development and 
growth, as the ripening seed is distinet 
from the corolla of the tlower. 

Many of these souls desire and long to ap- 
proach each other, to be known, to become a 
part each of the other, to lay aside this loneli- 
ness. But yet it is in loneliness they must 
tread the wine-press of their sufferings, ouly 
in less loneliness must drink their draught of 
jey—a loneliness that can only be laid aside 
with life, ifeven then. And the most awe- 
inspiring fact of all this loneliness is the 
loneliness of death at last, the going down 
alone into the depths of the dark river, the 
proof of its cold waters, the moment when 
neither pitying face nor loving lips nor help- 
ing hand can reach us, the entrance into 
the unknown; alone but for the trust that 
as we canie into this world only to be met 
by loving arms, it is loving arms again that 
shall meet us there; alone unless a great 


are you! | 


have walked with us here if we would have 
its companionship when the waters close 
round us, without which the loneliness is 
indeed appalling, but with which it cez 

to be known, or to be felt, or to exist. 





AN HARLY PARADISE. 

N the restless and changing life of our species 

of civilization homes have not that sanctity 

in relation to them as places of permanence w hich 
pertains to them in some other countries of older 
date, where the conditions of life are not so elas- 
tic, and people through all their days stay very 
much where they were set in the beginning. 
Here, moving from State to State, from town to 
town, from dwelling to dwelling, as many femi- 
lies do, the children of such families do not ae- 

| quire that sense of fixity which belongs to the 
|} settled home; and becoming early accustomed to 
|-stir and bustle, they miss it if they lose it; and 
of all lives. the life of the hotel seems to them 
the nearest paradise. They remember the bright 
| lights, the rich furnishings, the lavish food, the 
| moving throngs, none of whom curried their 
hearts on their sleeves; and thus all appearing 
free from care and taking nothing but their 
pleasure, it seems to the faney of the child that 
there is nothing but pleasure in the life of the 
hotel, and it becomes to her the object of day- 
dreams and the summit of desire. How differ 
ent is all this when in after-years life in the 
hotel has become an accomplished fact, and pos- 
sibly unwelcome Then those 
| crowds, once gay as swarming butterflies, are 
| common; the new-comer is to be avoided: the 
} converser 


an necessity ! 


is a nuisance; initiation into life has 
taught that most of the wayfarers are pursued 
by trouble, seeking means of obviating or of 
neutralizing it, eager, anxious, nervous, expect- 
Then, 
so far from pleasure to be found in contact with 


ant, and presumably on the wing again, 


| these crowds, a certain pain comes in 


the rec- 
ognition of their haste and worry and trouble; 
something, too, almost worse than pain in the 
semi-consciousness of people unfit to know, sus 
picion of another sort of life unfit to live under 
the same roof. Instead, thus, of finding satisfac- 
tion from them, the well-dressed, money-spend- 
ing throngs, from the brilliant lights and gushes 
of music, and lavish food and splendid furnish- 
ings, all becomes a mockery, and there grows a 
longing to flee away and be at rest, though in a 
lodge in some vast wilderness. And if one has 
then to stay for any commanding reason in these 
hostelries, that once seemed paradises and now 
seem prisons, what tawdriness these splendid fur- 
nishings presently put orf, and how insipid and 
} unsavory is the lavish food! Every roast is per- 
meated with the flavor of every other roast; the 
day of the week on which certain dishes are to 
recur comes to the appreciation of the palate 
with such iteration that it is almost like the tor- 
ture of the water-drops on the head of the victim 
whom it pnt to death; and one longs for the 
plainest dinner of herbs that ever was served 
with contentment in the humblest cottage. Then 
the paradise of the hotel has vanished, with so 
many the of 
tie caravansary becomes a 
ience, a necessary evil; bui as a piace of resi- 


other of illusions childhood, and 


great mere conven 
dence—like Lady Clara Vere de Vere—it is “ not 


one to be desired.” 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE RAILWAY MISSION. 

*ARIOUS religious and other bodies sustain 

} railway missions, whose object is to improve 
he world through the opportunities whieh rail- 
wavs offer. But all the while it is the railways 
t emselves which are the great missionaries, car- 
rying with them even into wild regions the gos- 
pel of order, punctuality, method, obedience, mu 
tml politeness, cleanly and refined habits. This 
we see especially in those newer parts of the 
In old 


er States of the Union the tracks are laid to con 


country which the railways are creating. 


neet the towns, but inthe newer States the tracks 
crevte the wherever they stretch forth 
they giant arms, population follows, and each 
new household descends from the cars prepared to 


towns ; 


carry into its house the improved mode of living 
which the railway itself has taught. In the 
| rougha@jt emigrant ear the w ay of living is often 
| Superior to what the emigrant has ever yet seen, 
and when the traveller reaches the greater luxury 
of the parlor-ear he is already in a higher school 
of physiology and manners. He appears in the 
morning with polished boots, without having ask- 
ed for the privilege; in the dressing-room he has 
water, soap, clean towels, and time to apply them ; 
wid advanced civilization is already contempla- 
ting full-sized bath-rooms. It is safe to say that 
x considerable majority of those who use the par- 
lor cars are there practising habitually more re- 
fined physical labits than they have hitherto em- 
ployed at home; and that the great majority of 
those in the dining-ear are partaking of better 
food, and in a more deliberate and well-bred man- 
ner. 

Before the railroad period a traveller expected 
to live more roughly and coarsely while on his 
journey; he now expects to live in many respects 
in a more refined mianner. 

It is acurions fact that the great central region 
of the United States is now known as the West, 
from whichever direction it is approached. Ifa 
New-Yorker speaks of visiting “the West,” he 
means Kansas and Colorado; if a Californian 
uses the term, it is with the same meaning. “The 
West” means no longer a direction only, a horizon 
ever receding, but it is a fixed point on the map. 
It is as when a Russian speaks of “ Europe,” and 
means thereby all of Europe which is not Rus- 
sia, When one stands in that extraordinary 
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spot, the railway station of Kansas City, Missouri, 
one is immediately conscious that it is a ganglion 
or nerve-centre of the nervous system of a conti- 
nent. New York, Washington, San Francisco, at 
once seem local, provincial, remote; here alone 
your finger is on the very pulse of a moving life, 
a forming civilization. At every hour of the day, 
and almost of the night, every corner of the great 
structure seems to throb with teeming life. You 
do not see before you, as in older regions, groups 
of comparative idlers, people who have stopped to 
living being, if 
not an employé of the railway, is a waif upon its | 
tide, the slave ofa ticket, the subject of a destiny. 
Aud that destiny is the construction of a nation. 
The ocean does not 





see the train come in; but every 


more resistlessly take the 
sunds of the shore, grain by grain, and pile them 
here or there into a cape ora continent, than the 
railway distributes and redistributes these human 
It seems natural enough that it 
ve, viewed with an uneasy awe, like-the ocean 
People at the West do not speak of a railroad, 
but of a system—‘ the Santa Fe system,” “the 
Q. system.” In the same way a train sometimes 
ceases to be a train, because it is tod4ong to be 
handled as a unit, and must be 
tions, each of so many cars 


sands. should 


les parle hed in see 


Western 
railway centres are all the more linpressive from 
the fact that they 
great European centres, wear a variety of nation 
and talk in a Babel of 
You do, indeed, hear the varied 


times see 


These moving crowds at the great 


do not, like similar crowds at 


il costumes, languages 
ilects ind some- 
but the sight 
fact that all 
these merely superficial differences are being laid 
The pre 


a relic of local cost 


ne: 
is all the more interesting from the 
»blem is bel 


aside or-assimilated g shift- 





ed farther on in civilization; the variety exhibit- 
ed is that of human nature its | sands 
which are to create a continent are already in 
part wave-washed; they are being brought su 
perficially to one type, to speak one language, 
to be the citizens of one form of government 
Their children will go to the same schools, we 

the same costume, observe the same style of ma 

ners; and in all these things the railway which 
is distributing them is their mstructo it ma 
nipulates them while it carries them a yous in 
those omnivorous machines that Artem Ward 
announced, which receive the e sheep at one 
end and send out a dress suit at t otlver In 
all countries the facilities of travel this, 
but the shorter distances of European life do not 
throw the duty upon the railway, but on the hotel 
Once every nation in Europe had its own way of 
dressing and of eating; but now the dining-room 


assimilates them all: in France and Switzerland, 
and in England, 
find the same service at table, 


now Germany, and Spain, you 
the same food, the 
All 
You cross the 


continent in a dozen different directions with the 


same cosmopolitan waiter at your elbow, 


this the railway does for America 





same conductor, the same brakeman, Lhe same 
porter, in your parlor-car. And they are all en 
gaged in the same proce Ss, vour education, Bac ii 


stands before vou clean, deft, accurate, decisive : 
clean in his linen and his conversation ; 


and You deal 


til-powerlul individual, 


each Is 


polished as to decorum boots 
with him 


but there are 


merely is an 


half a million d him, all 


He 


is not merely the pilot, the protector, the guide, of 


iplicates of 
living On wheels and ceaseliessiv in motion 
a forming nation; but he is its Beau Brummel, 
its Turveydrop, its object-lesson in decency and 
the minor morals. Pe day, we shall 


all look like him. r.. Ww as 


haps, some 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MOHAIR 

I USTROUS mohair in gravy, navy blue, and 
4 brown shades is widely adopted for surminet 


travelling dresses, while the novelty used by brides 


TRAVELLING 


DRESSES. 


and for more dressy suits is changeable mohair, 
shading from blue to brown, from gray to green, 


or from gray to either red or blue. Some striped 





mohairs are also imported in wide stripes for 
combining with plain or changeable mohair, but 
there is a preference for that in narrower half 
inch stripes to be used for the entire dress. This 


stiff fabric does not drape well, and is best made 
with a straight 
front, with some draped effect in the back, given 
by burnous folds dropping over from the top; 


skirt in large pleats down the 


other mohair skirts are box-pleated all around, 
and the waist is a Directoire coat with long ends 
that fall almost to the floor behind, while still 
others have the skirt pressed in the knife-blade 


’ 


accordion pleats, that find a greater degree of fa- 
vor than when first introduced The Directoire 
coats of mohair are demi polonaises, extending 
only just below the waist line in front, and fast 
ened by only two or three buttons below, opening 
at the top over a vest of white mohair, and turn- 
Incroyable revers. A eord or 


ed back in wide 


stitched edges are the only trimmings on such 
cows, 
ROUGH-FINISHED WOOL GOWNS 


Striped homespuns, serges, checked Cheviots, 
and rough-finished fabries are 
travelling gowns meant for long journeys and for 


used for all-wool 


voyages on board steamevs. The striped wool- 
lens are liked in even stripes of blue with gray, 
or drab with green, or two shades of blue or of 
tan-color; they are made up with a full long 
draped over-skirt nearly covering the pleating on 
the lower skirt, and a plain basque or a pleated 
Norfolk jacket, which may be of the stripes, or of 
solid-volored wool. The serges and plain home- 
spuns have a jacket-waist and a steaight fall 
skirt, partly pleated and partly gathered. The 
jacket buttons only at the throat, and slopes away 
to disclose a shirt-waist or full blouse of washing 
silk, which may be in Cheviot stripes on white, 
or plain white, navy blue, or scarlet, or else it is 
of polka-dotted surah, sometimes of very gay 
colors, as biue or white spots on poppy red. 


Youthful travelling dresses of gray mohair are 
also made with scarlet or dark blue shirt fronts 
of India silk, with stripes or dots of éream white. 
Navy blue cloth gowns for travelling on the steam- 
er and in Europe have a jacket, pleated skirt, and 
stitched hat or cap of the serge, and are to be 
varied by different shirt - waists, one of eream 
washing silk, another of blue and white striped 
flannel, and a third of plain navy blue China silk. 
Blouses of white or of blue jersey webbing are 
also liked for parts of steamer dresses, and are 
finished with a sailor collar prettily braided, and 
shirt sleeves with braided wristbands. The belt- 
ed tucked jerseys liked to alternate with 
vasques of travelling dresses, and indeed a jer- 








| 


are 


sey of any kind is a comfortable waist for steam 
er use, 
TAILOR GOWNS, SILKS, ETC, | 
| 
Tailors commend checked Cheviots, homespuns, | 
aud Isle of Wight serges for travelling dresses, | 
making them up over alpaca foundation. skirts, 
with stitched or corded edges, and in rather se 
vere fashion. Dresses to be worn at 
weights of lead in the skirt facing to keep them 
from being too much blown about on deck 


sea have 


For 
shorter journeys there are soft and fine chuddah 


eloths in gray and Gobelin blue shades, also 


t selvage border that 
i 


suliuer camel’s-hair, with 


serves for trimming. Silk 





also employe a tor 
dresses lor summe!l journeys taken mp ilace Car's, 


the entire dress being made of dark brown, indi 


vo blue, or stone-colored India silks, or else of 
striped or crossbarred surah, or it may be of the 
coul pongee, which it is the caprice ol the season 


to make up in tailor stvle, with stitehing for its 
trimming; the stitching is done in white, 


and flat pearl buttons are also used 


only 
The aan 
short trip to town from suburban residences is 
made in tasteful Scotch gingham or Clambeéry 
dresses that wow Come in the dark colors of India 
silks, such as stripes of two shades of Gobelin 
bitte, or the large phiids of blue with red, or of 


terra-colta With Cream-color, or two cool shades 


of gray, or else black and white plaids ol large 
Size, with crossbars of color, either bright vellow, 
or red, or clear blue; these are then trimmed with 


black velvet ribbons laid over wider ribbon ot 


color of the bar. 


TRAVELLING WRAPS, CAPS, ETC 


Dust cloaks for long journeys by train and for 
couching are made in the full peasant shape, ol 
straight breadths, shirred or pleated at the neck 
the back of the waist, as in the Con 
illustrated in Bazar No. 23, Vol 


Pongee, striped twilled silk of dark col 


and th 





nemara cloak 
XXII 


ors, plaid taffeta, and mohair are the materials 





secn in imported Trish cloaks of this kind; most 


of them are without trimming (except the colla 


of velvet, with its clasp of old silver), and ave 


meant for use rather than beauby, as Liiey entire 
ily envelop the wearer, and protect a handsome 
travelling dress. When intended for sea-voy 


Phe 


however, 


ages they are 
fitted 


must used for sea-voyages, and is now provided 


made of soft pliable wools. 


ulster of English homespun is, 


With two or three deep shoulder capes in prefer 


ence to the hood, which was seldom used. <A 
cap with a visor in front and behind alike is 
made of the same wool as the ulster. French 





ulsters are made of mohair or of pongee 
frout from the right shoulder to the 
left hip, and are worn with a belt of leather of 
the color of the material fastened by a eut steel 


ind are 
crossed it 


buckle, or one of oxydized silver. 'T' 





cap, for which directions for making 
on page 376 of Bazar No. 23,is a 
and 


alike. 


ere 


it conlort, 


can be used by young and elderly women 
Knitted ste the long Nu 


women at sea 


“uiner loods or 
for most 


rhe soft stitched Cheviot hats in Alpine shape, 


bias are also a necessity 


or else those of soft felt, are liked by young wo 


also the straw sailor hat, with merely a 


ribbon baud for trimming, and a very thin grena 


| mens 


dine Vell, long enough to pass around the neck 
and the waist. A tailor 
jacket of Cheviot or of diagonal cloth 1s pre- 


be fastened on dress 
ferred to long wraps by many ladies, as it is less 
weighty, and gives the needed warmth about the 


shoulders without concealing a pre Ly travelling 


vown, 
| Phe fashion of dispensing with a white finish 
at the neck and wrists of dresses is again adopt- 


ed by many ladies, and French modistes send out 
their handsomest costumes without the lisse folds 
| or ribbon thought 
there are, however, inany fastidious women who 


trimmings once necessary ; 
are not willing to give up the neat folds of eat 
vas or of bolting-cloth, the feather edged white rib- 
bon, or a collar of the finest white linen, that adds 
a fresh and cool appearance to the simplest dark 
travellins 


dress. 





g A box of tourists’ frilling, ot 
of folds of crimped muslin or canvas, contains 
six changes for the dress, and costs from fifty 


cents to one dollar. There are also narrow and 
inexpensive white purl-edged ribbons that can 
be folded to 
collar and give a pretty finish, with a small bow 
on one side or in front. 


show both edges above the dress 
Pereale collars, chemi 
settes, and cuffs have white grounds with very 
conspicuous bars or thick lines of pink, blue, or 
red, 
} are worn no finish at the throat is used; a navy 
| blue, white, or red silk kerchief of large size is 
knotted carelessly about the throat, and affords 
protection from dust and sun. 


When the blouse-waists with sailor collars 


WHITE MUSLIN DRESS 





hem-stitehed tucks is 
The belted 
waists have a tucked yoke, and there are tucks 
at the top of the full sleeves and on the long over- 
skirt, which shows only at intervals a hem-stitched 
flounce on the skirt beneath. The yoke may be 
separate, and is pointed in front and back, or else 
the tucks are merély taken in the muslin in yoke 
shape, leaving fulness for the waist below, which 
is gathered and passed under the skirt, or else 


French nainsook with 


used for pretty morning dresses, 


it extends below the belt in a short frill, and a 
ribbon belt is worn outside. 
is made in straight breadths sewed together 


The long over-skirt 
not with the apron made separate from the back 


breadths—and is not so full as formerly; mest 
of the fulness is massed behind, and the only 
draping is taken in deep fo.ds far back on the | 
sides just below the belt. A 1s may be worn | 





with this dress, but is not necessary More fan- | 
cifully trimmed white have the 

belted waist lapped in front and back from the | 
V-shaped spaces | 


filled in with embroidery, and a st 


muslin dresses 
shoulder to the waist, and the 
anding collar 
The lower skirt has insertion of embroidery above 
a deep hem, and the draped over-skirt is similarly 


bordered, and is caught up on each » with © 
All-over embroidery in 

and stripes is used for the basque 
the front 


Two deep flounces cover the front and sides of 


ored ribbon bows 
sleeve, and 
of the skirt of Swiss dresses, | 


muslin 
the skirt, while the full back breadths are plan 
hanging straight from the belt 


For slender figures and you givis white mull 


dresses are made with a single full skirt deeply 
shirred all around below the belt, and the bodice 
is shirred around at the top in voke shape; the 
full and shirred below t 


around the 


sleeves are OW, Ol 


‘ 
Mechlin or 


neck, 


lower down around the wrist 


V tlenciennes lace is gi 


ithered 
and turned down to droop over a shirred band 
A soft wide sash of India silk ot 
is tied around the waist in broad folds, giving the 
short-waisted Empire effect I 

dotted muslins 


of China crape 
vured awhs and 


are made in the same wav, those 


with sprigs and bouquets of tlowers in delicate 


ved 


The striped muslins look best with tu 


colors being preferred to fabries 





1 








ked ve 


or merely gathered at the neck and belted in at 





the waist in the wav illustrate 
in the last 


ion English b ses 


number of the Bazar 








FOR AMATEUR DRESS-MAKERS 

Draperies become less bouffant and more ne v 
straight as the season advances. The Directoir 
stvles find favor because thev are so easi i 
ranged, the wide solt sash concealin " Vv ce 
feets of fitting, and the long full skirt being so 
generally becoming Double =k s ve 
formerly called, are again seen, and nerely 

vO 8 vy flounces covering the fo da " 
skirt all around; these are u for tall fig 3 
that need to be shortened ipparently, but t 
single skirt full and round is much used for thin 
SUbaarene fabrics, especially for wash-dresses 
When drapery is considered essential, the ama 
teur dress-maker is reminded that this draping 
must not be low down on the skirt, as that VIVES 
a most dowdy effect ; excellent models fo cirts, 


partiy in straight pleats i 
ited in 


nd partly draped, are 
Bazar No. 23. Vol. XXII While 
is mostly massed behind, the amate 


fuller a 






illusts 
fulness 
must not far 


to make aprons 

















than they lormeriy were , Indeed many draperies 
ive not sloped at the top, being made p of 
straight breadths adjusted to suit the w 

figure, with fulness here and seant ‘ ‘ 
modiste finds most becoming Lenethwise tucks 
are pretiy in the upper part of apron drape 
and sil ings done on cords ih two ¢ ers of 

Chives nw four cords in ear t 

» fulness on each side of the sk 

For information received thanks are eM 
C. Donovan; Miss Swrrzer; and Messrs. Annonp, 
Consrabin, & Co.; James McCreeny & Co.; Lop 
& Taytor; and Reprery 

PERSONAT. 

Since Mrs. CLEVELAND became t President's 
wife she has to wear vloves Lwo sizes | ver blian 
she wore before she was married Her lef l 
is very le if any larger, | tl " it hand, 
which haus dove so much shaking in its Official 
capacity, is noticeably larger than the othe ind 
she recently told a friend that it was impossibl 
for her bo weat her old number in gloves Tie 
sume is probably true of the President, but as 
men Wear their gloves 80 much loo n Wo 
men, he might not Know it by that eans. b 
if he compares his two hands he will s« 
difference 

Judge ALLEN THURMAN never kept a ca 

ie, though be could afford to keep twenty if 
he wanted to f the distance he has to vo is 
too long for him to walk, he takes a street-« 
So fond is he of street-car riding that he will vo 
from one end of the line to the other on a tine 
day, and, like Wavur WHirMan, he enjoys chat 
ting with the drivers. Judge THURMAN goes 
to bed very late, and is not an early rise len 
Yclock sees him at the breakfast \ two 
he dines, and at seven he sups Aftersu hi 





game of whist with his granddaughters 


plays a v . 
then he retires to his “* den,” and reads till past 
midnight. History and biography are his fa 
vorite reading 

Radon, the French etcher, who has just died 

was well known in New York, where he has lived 

| for some time past He turned out some of his 
best work in his New York stud Ivin 


portrait of LINCOLN, to which he devoted a great 


amount of time and study M. Rason dl 





work pastels here also Amone the | " 
Was a portrait of Master Griswo.p Van Rens 
senagn, son of Mrs. M.G. VAN RENSSELAER, t 

well known art critic M 2AJON was not in 


rood health last winter, and 





> thing i 


t Frenehman—he dined very lightly and drank 
i vreat deal of ice-water He insisted upon it 


that he needed something to 
and that for this purpose there 
tet He was an amiable, 
| had many warm tri nds among th 
| York 
The first pair of ever worn by Lord 
Byron has just been presented to the Player's 


Club of New York 


retard digest 


on, 
Was nothing bet 


man, and he 


{ New 





socks 


They are queer-looking lit 
tie things, and seem to be made of narrow braid 
One can learn nothh 


from them, for they were cu 


sewn together 
nON’S deformity 

down to fit a doll before they came into the 
hands of their last owner, 

—Another fair American just married a 
French nobleman—Mrs. Lerita Heywanp GaL- 
LATIN lus become the wife of Count Guy ve 


has 


ROHAN 





























CHABOT Mr. BrocKkHoLst CUTTING, 
of New York, gave t © away During t 
‘eremony tw s s by f reo 
brideg ah \ ru ir} ! 
cello 
Princess Leritta BONAPARTE, daught 
Prince Jenome Na pocorn et wt 
Plon-Plo sO yn y heru ‘ Duk 
of Avsta | Du soul th i King 
tf Italy, and is vidow rt title s’ st 
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SOME IRISH LACE. 
\ ie designing and making of some 
wonderful examples of Irish lace for 
presentation to Pope Leo XIIL., as a gift 
in the year of his Jubilee, has again 





Giaw’s Bata- 
1nG Cap. 
For diagram 
and description 

see Suppl. 





Fig. 1.—Btiouse vor Lapy’s Baruine 
St 1Tt,—[ See Fig. 2, Page 445. ] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IX., Figs. 57-61. 
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Emproinperep Launpry Baa. 
For design and description see Suppl., No. VL, Fig. 34. 
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drawn a good deal of attention 
to the Irish lace which has from 
time to time come into and gone 
out of favor. In making these 
pieces of lace, competition was 
had among a number of art 
students in the Irish schools; 
and the first prize was won by 
a class of the Convent of Poor 
Clares at Kenmare, while two 
other prizes were awarded to 
young female students of the 





Lapy’s Batnuixe 
Cap. 
For pattern and 
description see 
Suppl., No. XL., 
Figs. 65 and 66. 





Girt’s Batuine Surr. 
For pattern and description sce 


Cross Stitch MonoGram.—A. R Supplement, No. Fig. 33. 
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Metropolitan and the 
Cork Schools of Art. 

The archbishops 
and bishops who were 
to present the gift to 
their spiritual head 
chose the Kenmare 
design for an altar- 
fall for the Pope’s 
private chapel, and 
forarochet. The de- 
sign was notable for 
the freedom and grace 
of its lines, the abun- 
dance of its sprays 
and blossoms, and the 
immense number of 
delicate and various 
lace stitches. It rep- 
resented the sacred 
emblems of the pas- 
sion-flower and vine, 
the trefoil enclosing 
the holy letters, the 
chalice, the triangle, 


and the shamrock ; Fie. 2.—Sattor Jersey. 

the design for the [See Fig. 1.] 

rochet, intended for For pattern and description see Supple- 
the personal use of ment, No, VIIL, Figs. 48-55 





& 


Fig. 1.—Sattor Jersey.—Front.—[See Fig. 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 48-55. 


the Pope, combined the more distinctive papal 

emblems, such ,as the tiara, the keys, crosier, 

cross, and again the sacred monogram, IHS. 
These designs, being decided upon, were sent 





Lapy’s Swimming Dress. 


Por pattern and description sce Suppl., No. 11, 
Figs. 12-16. 


Fig. 1.—Cusnion.—AprLigué Empromrny.—([See Fig. 2, Page 444. ] 
For design and description see Suppl., No. XIIL., Fig. 68. 
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Sattor Suir ror Boy From 3 To 5 Years OLD 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 17-22 





Breakrast Cap 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XII., Fig. 67. 


to the Presentation Convent at Youghal to be 
worked in flat needle-point, for which work 
the convent school is quite famous, and where 
the workers are peasant people under the di- 
rection of the nuns, chiefly girls, but often 
daughter, mother, and granddaughter, working 
together after the morning’s household work is 
over, covering their work as it progresses for 
the sake of cleanliness, working with the 
finest flax that is spun, and using no net or 
braid or tape, but making every stitch with 
the needle, and attaining an elegant ccbweb- 
like texture for their lace, the whole as beauti- 
ful in its way as any of the laces of the Conti- 
nent are, those laces for which more than a 
million pounds are annually expended by the 
residents of the British Islands alone. Every 
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Fig. 2. 


For description see Supplemeut. 
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—Suire 
For 





one is not aware how 
very delicate and 
lovely this Irish lace 
can be made, or how 
much of it is really 
manufactured, and 
that not at high 
prices, at the lace 
schools attached to 
the convent at Ken- 
mare, in the Kerry 
hills between Killar 
ney and Glengariff, 
and at New Ross in 
Wexford, there being 
in both places a great 
deal of artistic feeling 
in the people, among 
whom girls largely 
predominate, and the 
opportunity for work 
being eagerly sought 
by them, They copy 
Venetian and other 
raised point : and 
they do also some 
RED Briouse.—Back. 


e F 


crochet-work that ri 
g.1.] vals the finest lace, 
and they are glad and 


xED Biouse.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


description see Supplement. 


happy in the chance that allows them to procure 
the comfort and plenty which the limited industry 
affords, inste ud of half Starving at home or eii- 
grating to unknown Jands, There is certainly no 
gentler or lovelier industry for girls and women 
than this lace making and designing ; and pursued 
as it is in these convent schuools, where the work- 
ers come into class at their liberty, when home 
duties are done, it is not too confining or too try- 
ing to the eyes, while it satisfies an artistic sense 
and a love of the beautiful that is more or less 
exalting in its effect upon the workers. When the 





Vig. 2.—Dxawenrs ror Lapy’s Batnine Suit. 
[See Fig. 1, Page 444. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. [X., Fig. 56. 
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Queen of Great Britain endeavored to revive 
Honiton by ordering her bridal lace to be made 
of that beautiful web, she set an example which 
might well be followed by others in relation to 
th 
Irish aptitude, and that quality bordering upon 





lovely Irish laces, and those who know the 


genius which so largely pervades the Irish nature, 
are of the opinion that it needs but a little stim 
ulus with these young and enthusiastic lace work 
ind inerease their powers till their 


to op n 
] 


lace becomes more beautiful than any lace ever 
Thade 


THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS.* 





By MRS. E. LYNN LINTON, 
Avtuor or “ Pastor Canrw,” “Sowing tun Wop,” 
“Tons Stewart,” “Our Proressor,” ere 


BOOK THUIRD.—THE HOUR BEFORE 


DAWN 
CHAPTER VI 
HER COMFORTER 


{OD tempers the shorn lamb.” 
ii sometimes : 


to Estelle, for instance, 


wind to the 
not always. The tempering 


was of the slightest qual 


so far as she herself was concerned—thuat es 
sential She which felt and suffered. The watch 

world, judging of things by their material 
veight and texture only, would have said that the 
consoling breeze came direct from the south, and 
that she had cause for quite as much thankful- 
ness as sorrow Perhaps she had Could she 
have felt as the world, she would have said that 
. had Bei however, dead to all but her 





» scarce recognized the benefits 





vn suffering, s 
showered on her by Caleb Stage, but took them 
the flowers of the gorse on the com 
vhen we are wandering, foot-sore, faint, and 
direction unknown, the 
The flower 
which Linnwus wept for joy and gratitude to see 


Vv, our Way 


ost, our 


larkness of the night settling down. 


to us 


as if non-existent, or but the accompani 
ment of sharp-pointed thorns. Our troubles are 
eat for us to be able to perceive 
} 


‘ irm, this 


this minor 


too g 


law of 





sinval grace; and the psy 
cho-dvyinamics he 
Yet Caleb was of use to Estelle—of as much 
and of a kind as the nails and joints 


which hold the coffin planks together He took 





is good 


use Hike 


ill the trouble off her hands and Jet her indulge 
her grief unchecked. This was the best thing 
he could do for her; and she had a vague per 


ception of its value. Such comfort could 


us she 
have she found in this quiet, unse lish worker, 
who stole 
all that 
precision 


at her back, but who did 
and 
He was no more obtrusive than an 


ike a shadow 


was necessary to be done with zeal 


intelligent machine; and Estelle, with the uneon 
scious selfishness of grief, treated him with littl 
than if he had been a 
Do we feel grateful to the nails and joints of the 


more thought machine 
coffin planks, without which, however, our dear 
dead They 


hold and keep the beloved 


would be in sorry 
the coffin together, 
from marauding beasts and birds of prey 
Could she then 
the man who arranged the details for Char 


plight enough ? 
But do we love them for that? 
love 
lie’s funeral, and so separated her from him for 
ever? 

The fatal day had come and gone, and Estelle 
was now alone in the world, so far as her own 
She had 
husband had 


snd mother were as 


consciousness Of companionship went 
forgotten child ; 
ceased to exist 4 her father 


almost her hea 


jead worlds; and her whole past life at Kings 
house was a void. She had but one thought —one 
her lost Love the 
ness of life without him. The spasm of some 
thing that was almost shame, which Anne’s scorn 
Had 


ie Deen asked, she wouid have pl inte d her pride 


sentiment and bleak black 


had awakened, had gone into nothingness 


s 


on her union with Charlie, and her shame would 
The 
which the world disdained and the law con- 
the other, which men called 
she thought and 
man to 


have gone to her marriage with Anthony 
one 
demned was pure ; 
a sacrament, was impure. So 
felt, and Caleb was not the 
vince her of wrong reasoning 
tut her 


try to con 


state alarmed him. This blank and 


motionless despair was as a sickness he was un 
able to understand or cure. Had she wept on 
bewailed herself, had she been irritable in her 


£ ief and peevish in tier sorrow, he would Nave 
known his way better: but to be 
Jent and patient and lifeless 
youd his ken, and he 


tion to his ignorance 


so still and si 


was something be 


Was frightened 
She had fallen 


same state as that which had come on he 


in propot 
the 
after 
she had married Anthony, save that she had not 


into 


that point of horror and personal shrinking which 
had then been and which 
had put all her energy into concealing from the 
man whom felt 
purchaser and tyrant To Caleb she was 
different as if he had been a trained dog walking 


her active ¢ she 


Oss 


she nevet to be aught but her 


is in 


on its hind legs, but as gentle as she was indiffer 
ent. She let him order times and food and 
suggest her dress without remonstrance or oppo 
He took her 


on the back seat like an attendant on royalty, 


het 


sition out for drives, he sitting 
and seldom daring to break the silence between 
them. When he did, she answered him with an 
effort, sometimes not at all, and sometimes wide 
of the mark. 
carriage and ask Caleb to get her such and such 
a flower that she saw by the way-side. 

“Charlie will like that,” she would say; and 
when the flower was laid on his grave she seem 
ed to feel a certain pleasure, and over her poot 


pale face would steal a faint sad smile, as if 


answering back one from him there in the dark 
grave beneath her feet. 


* Begun in Hacren’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. XXL 


Sometimes she would stop the 


Once she startled Caleb by saying, with uncon- 
scious parody of a more famous reduplication: 
“T think no woman’s lover but mine died twice. 
Once before I married him, and once after.” 

“It has been a sore trial for you,” said Caleb, 
not knowing what else to say; and, by-the-way, 
not knowing what to call her. 

This, in its degree, was a trial to him, accus- 
tomed as he was, like all people of his condition, 
to bring in the name of the person to whom he 
was speaking at every turn. It seemed to him 
so bald and uncivil not to give Estelle some kind 
of distinctive name. He could scarcely “ bring his 
Mrs. Charles, and he would 
not wound her by calling her Mrs. Harford. When 
he did stumble over a designation at all, it was 


tongue” to call her 


the former, for he would rather wound his own 
conscience than her feelings 

“ Yes,” said Estelle, “God has been very hard 
to me—very cruel 


I wonde: why?” 
“Those whom He loveth He chasteneth,” said 
Caleb, in 
Mrs 
“ And therefore killed my darling twice. 
not call that love,’ 1 


a low voice. “ Because He loves you, 
Charles 
I do 
she answered, and sank again 
into silence, from which Caieb did not dare to try 
and rouse hel 

It was natural that the whole story should have 
excited a great interest in the English colony, 
both rooted and nomadic, which found itself on 
Its mixture 


of pathos and criminality gave a pleasant savon 


the shores of this enchanting sea 


to gossip ; 


and pity, touched with coudemnation, 


made a more interesting state OL mind than one 
To this 
Who was this man 
Who had Come tO TAKE Possession of this sorely 
He her hus- 
not a relation, and as evidently 
He was too respectful for the 
, too familiar for the other: also he was not 
yet 
mand of money to a fabulous extent. 


sentiment alone could have produced 
was now added curiosity 
was 


wounded Impropriety ? not 


band, evidently 
not a servant 
OnE 
he had the com 
The young 
Euglish clergyman and his wife, who might have 


up to her height socially ; 


solved the mystery, had left the place; and con- 
jecture exhausted itself in vain. No one came 
to the heart of the secret; and the poor omad’- 
haun’s true status and lines of relationship with 
this sorely punished but unrepentant reprobate 
unknown, She beautiful and 
desolate than Ariadne herself, and he the 


renamed more 
ore 
queerest-looking god that ever leapt from a car, 
steam-driven or panther-drawn, what chain could 
bind them together? It was not love, and it was 
not blood; and the world is not quick to recog 
nize the unselfish heroism of devotion. 

If nothing was known here, all was patent at 
and the bad, black news flew about 
the place as fast as if carried on bats’ 


Kingshouse, 
wings in 


the twilight It made the staple of conversation, 


and was “the shame and the burning” of the 
hour, Not content with having left her own 


lawful husband for one man, this exceedingly im- 
proper persou, this Mrs. Harford, had inveigled 

And such another! The golden calf, 
the butt of his county, was her latest sacrifice ; 
and he, the fool that he was, did not see how she 


another 


Was naking use ol him, and how she was tre aling 


It was 
She 


him as a mere footstool or hearth-rug! 
really too shameful, look at it as one would! 
She was lost for 
saving a miracle of grace to 


Was past praying for, of course 


tine and eternity 
snatch her from those eternal fires she so richly 
deserved. But he, though he was a born idiot, 
all but qualified for Earlswood, he was too good 
and simple-minded to be made the victim of an 


artful ¢udrigante who destroyed men’s lives as 
cruelly as if they lad been sacrifices offered up to 
Moloch 

Kingshouse waxed fierce in its virtue at this 
No Jew ever scraped his floors and walls 
with more zeal at Passover to make sure that no 
forbidden scrap of leaven lurked therein than did 
the whole society of Estelle’s old home repudiate 
her and her misdeeds 
thize with her sorrow for fear of seeming to con- 
done her sin, and the general verdict was: “She 
deserves all she has got;” and “She brought it 
all on herself, the hussy !”’ 
Mrs 


sneers and cold shoulders and tossed-up heads 


time. 


No one dared to sympa 


Clanvicarde had to bear more taunts and 


than her pride well knew how to endure; and 
that foolish George was crestfallen to a degree he 
had never been, even when he had most severely 
burned his fingers in the fire of the House. 
how his clever wife made it out to be all his fault. 
From foundation to spire he had been the archi 


Some 


tect of this Satanic temple—and now see what a 
disgraceful thing he had made of it! Estelle was 
his child more than hers, and he had always inter 
fered in the careful training and education she 
Had she been allowed to 
her mind and form her 
morals when she was young, this would never 
have happene d, But he would not allow it—and 
now, look at the result! She, the mother, wash- 
ed hei the whole affair. She had no 
daughter, and Estelle was dead. That wretched 
creature, who had first lived with Charlie Osborne, 
and was now being kept by Caleb Stagg 


would have given her. 


niluence her, to direct 


hands of 


ge, was not 


her child; and she forbade her husband to recog 
nize her as his 

And when that foolish George wept, and said 
that nature was stronger even than morality, his 
wife metaphorically bit off his head, and told him 
he was an atheist, and she would hear no more of 
She even went so far as to say: 
If you go to 
Jesides, where, if vou 
You have taken 
care that we shall never have a five-pound note 
How are you to go? 
Let that hideous young man bear the burden. 
He has plenty of money. And when Mr. Harford 
divorces her he will marry her; and so she will 
not have to starve; which is as much as she ean 
expect, and more than she deserves.” 

To such a pass of hardness—like to the nether 
millstone—had large social ambition, personal 


his blasphemy 
“That miserable girl or me, George. 
her, you leave me forever. 
please, is the money to go with ? 


to spare from our creditors, 
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| pride, and perpetual poverty brought the mother’s 
| heart, which under more favorable conditions 
would have been soft and loving enough. 

Of Mrs, Aspline, too, it must be sorrowfully 
said that, on this matter of Estelle’s disgrace, she 
disclosed the one black spot in her otherwise 
rose-red heart. The Clanricardes had always 
treated her and Anne de haut en bas ; and per- 
haps it was but human nature that she should now 
exult a little more than was quite seemly in this 
sudden turn of the seale, which made hers heavy 
with the wealth of respectability and theirs light 
with the winged seeds of vice and disgrace. She 
was for the most part a kind old thing—a gener- 
ous-natured old Cookey; but this was one pull that 
wrenched her good-nature asunder, and let the 
little stream of gall trickle forth. The contrast 
to be made between snow-white Anne, under the 
hallowing influence of the matrimonial sacrament, 
and this besmirched Estelle, neither wife nor 





widow, was too strong to be resisted. . She could 
not help herself. Sire must show Mrs. Clanricarde 
her disdain. And she did. And Mrs. Clanri- 
earde knew that she did, and suffered under it, 
as we all do when fate has turned our old condi- 
tions topsy-turvy, aud those who were on the 
bench below us are now on the dais above. 

Things at Mentone continued pretty much as 
they had been ever since poor Charlie's death, 
Estelle’s intellect seemed benumbed, and showed 
Her health was perfect, 
save for a certain fever in the blood that yet was 
not strong enough to devour her strength. It was 
only the brain which had become torpid, over- 
tasked with sorrow, overweighted with despair. 
The only pleasures she had were those connected 
with Charlie, either by true remembrance or 
impossible phantasy ; and the only subjects in 
which she showed any active interest were those 
of which he was the central point. 

One day she and Caleb were sitting by the 
grave, where she used to pass some time of every 
‘going to Charlie,” 
when she made her friend understand she wanted 
to go to the cemetery, and imagination supplied 
Charlie was al- 
He was out of sight, but not 
out of hearing—in a narrow bed, lined with white 
and full of flowers, beneath the grass, but know 
ing what was going on above, and 
came to see him and to sit there at his feet. 

Suddenly she looked up into Caleb’s face. 
seldom looked at him full like this—her faithful, 
dog-like friend and protector, whom she accepted 


no signs of reawakening. 


day. She used to say she was * 


something almost like reality. 
ways alive to her. 


glad when she 





Sie 


as of the nature of things, like the morning's roll 
of bread or the daylight that comes between the 
dark and dark. 

“a the I did 


Anne Axpline said so,” she said, asking a question 


suppose world thinks wrong ? 


by the inflection of her voice. 

“T suppose so,” said honest Caleb, uncomfort- 
ably. How he wished that he could have repudi 
ated the idea, and have shouted “ No!” to all the 
four quarters of heaven! But even though it was 
Estelle who had done it, for a married woman to 
leave her husband and live with another man was 
a long way beyond the limits of the morally per- 
missible. 

* And did you ?—do you?” she asked again. 

He writhed in spirit. Abstractedly, yes. The 
act had been profoundly immoral; but his was not 
the hand to hurt that already so cruelly wounded 
And what mattered it what he thought? 

Who was he, to lay down a law o1 presume to 
find fault with such as she? 

“fT would never blame aught you did, Mrs 
Charles. You know what you do, I reckon,” he 
answered, humbly. 

* But you think I did wrong all the same,” she 
persisted, with the obstinacy of a sick mind. 

| “Tt would have been an ill thing in any one 
else,” he returned, 

“TI do not see the difference,” she said. 
no better than another. He was; 

“Why do you talk of it?” said Caleb. “ Please 
don’t, Mrs. Charles. You did what you'd a mind 
to do, and so let it bide.” 

“T did what I ought to have done,” said Estelle, 
with curious emphasis. “ They had all deceived 
me—all made me commit that first sin. This 
was nosin; theother was. This was only putting 
things straight again.” 

“That should comfort yod to think of,” said 
Caleb, his eyes cast down. 

“ But now I have one wish—only one,” she con 
tinued. “I want Mr. Harford to divorce me 
Then I will be married to Charlie by the Church 
before I die.” 

“Good Lord!” eried Caleb, aghast. “ Mrs. 
Harford—Mrs. Charles—oh, my dear lady, what 
ever is it you are saying! Do think a bit! How 
} can you be married to him and him a-lying here ?” 
| “Oh yes, they will. Iam sure I can,” was het 
reply. “He is not dead, you know. Only his 
body is dead, but his soul is alive, and I can be 
married to that—my soul to his before I die 
and then we shall be all right when we meet in 
heaven,” 

“Lord sakes!” said Caleb. 
| one hear the like?” 

“If you had as much faith as vou ought to 
have vou would understand me,” answered Es- 
telle; “and,” again looking him full in the face, 
“vou would sympathize with me and uphold 
me ” 

“7 will uphold you, Mrs. Charles, in all and 
aught you wish to do,” said Caleb, with passion 
ate solemnity. “But this is such an idea! I 
don’t well see how it can be. I doubt if ever a 

| clergyman would be got to do it.” 

“We will see,” said Esteile. “ And I intend 
to write to Mr. Harford and ask him. He will 
not refuse. He knows that I am not his wife 
now, and never was. I was only his married 
slave. My mother sold me and he bought me; 
and I owe him no more than any other slave 
owes her master. And not so much, indeed !” 

“Tf you get him to divorce you, it will be an- 
other big talk,” said Caleb. “ Folks have talked 


dove. 


“Tam 
but I am not,” 


“Did ever any 














enough at present; I’d be main sorry to give 
them more to set their teeth on!” 

“Would you like me to go back to Mr. Har- 
ford ?” she asked, a little haughtily, 

“ Nay, that would I not,” he answered, with his 
heart in his good, honest, homely face. “ What 
I would like best of all is that you should have 
some lady friend, like Lady Elizabeth, to come 
and bear you company, Mrs. Charles; and that 
you'd just let me go on as I am, looking after 
you and seeing that you want for naught. But I 
want no more clatter and no more worry to you. 
And if I were you I'd leave Mr. Harford alone 
until we see how things turn of themselves,” 

“Tt is not fair,’ she answered. “I owe it to 
my davling’s memory to get rid of this hated 
name, Which I suppose is legally mine. Do you 
know, Mr. Stagg, J had almost forgotten it. For 
all these months that I have been with Charlie I 
never remembered that I was not legally his wife 
till that dreadful girl reminded me. And then I 
forgot it again when he went from me. It is 
only quite lately that I have thought of it, and 
that 1 want so much to get rid of Mr. Harford, 
and to be his, my darling’s, wholly and entirely.” 

“It is a sweet thought, and like yourself, Mrs. 
Charles,” said poor Caleb, in terrible perplexity 
how to meet this thought which was so ingane, 
though the mind in which it was born was saner 
“ But 1 think 
And if you'll be guided by 
me, you'll wait until vou are a little stronger be- 
fore you put yourself about again. Will you let 
me write to Lady Eiizabeth? That would be the 
wisest thing to do. If she could come here fora 
bit, that would be about the best job we could 
get through.” 


in this than in some other things. 
it wants considering. 


“Yes,” said Estelle. “ Write to her. She 
was always good to him, and Ae liked her. He 
would be pleased for me to have her here. Yes, 


do write. Let us go home,” he added, feverishly. 
‘Let us go home at once, and do you write at 
once 

“Pll go for the trap,” 


said Caleb, bending to 
hen 


follows the substance. 
“We shall be in time for the post, I dare Say 
and she'll have the letter the day after to-mor- 
row,” ; 

* Dear, dear Lady Elizabeth!” cried Estelle, to 
whom this new thought had given a new impulse 
“Oh, if she were but here! 


mood as the shadow 


She would help me! 
she would comfort me!” 

Tears came into Caleb’s eyes, but he did not 
speak. His heart in its own unselfishness under- 
stood this waywardness, this ingratitude of the 
sick brain and Still, it just for the 
moment stung him to hear this woman, for whom 
he would have died as patiently as he now served 
her, long for the advent of another friend who, 
she said, would be the Paraclete, the Comforter, 
he had tried to be and was not. 

Estelle did not see his face. If she had, per- 
haps she would not have read it aright, 


sore soul 


She was 
possessed by this fresh idea of getting Lady 
Elizabeth to come to her, and for the moment 
Caleb Stagg was no more existing than this morn- 
ing’s bread or yesterday’s daylight. 

“But she isn’t herself. My queenly lass, she 
isn’t herself,” said Caleb, in a low whisper, as he 
shambled to the gate of the cemetery for the car 
riage left standing there. ‘“ And I should be 
wroug to take notice of a chance word like this, 
which means nauglit but itself. And it’s but 
natural, after all, that she wants one of her own 
sex and kind. For what am I but a hodmadod, 
good only to fetch and earry ig 

Aud with his round red eyes still full of tears, 
he motioned the cocker to drive up to the gate, 
and then went back for Estelle. 

“Tell her to come—to come now at once,” said 
Estelle. 

It was the burden of her speech all the way 
home. 

“| shall be so glad to see her! She will man- 
it for me. | always thought Mr, Harford 
liked her in a way better than me. She would 
lave made him a far better wife than I did. Per- 
haps she will marry him when he has made him- 
self free as well as me. Only lether come! Oh, 
I wish she was here now!” 

“A little patience, a few nights’ sleep, Mrs. 


age 


Charles, and she'll be over the doorstep,’ said 
Caleb, encouragingly. “ Don’t put yourself about. 
She'll come by the first train she can get.” 

“ And Charlie will be glad,” said Estelle, 

As she said this she shivered ai] put her hands 
The little child she had left to 
its fate and had alimost forgotten suddenly seem- 
ed to rise in the air before her, as it had risen 
more than once before. “ But she will take it,” 
“and it never knew me, and 
never will regret me.” Then, with a ery that was 
k and wounded, she flung up 
“Ail! all! I have lost all! 
Home, name, my child, and my beloved, and the 
world says my virtue. But I had him, and he 
loved What do I care for the rest—even 
for the child—in comparison to him!” 


before her eves 





she said to herself ; 


like something struc 


her arms, and said: 


Sut she broke into tears, and sobbed with a 
passion Caleb had never seen in her before. 

With an impulse he did not care to command, 
he leant forward and took her hands, 

“ Mrs. Charles, I cannot have this,” he said, a 
little nore firmly than he was wont to speak to 
her, but with infinite tenderness and respect too 
You'll 
do yourself a mischief by carrying on like this. 
What’s done is done, aud there is no good in 
grieving over spilt milk. Your true friends stick 
by you, whatever the world says; and you have 
never yet been slighted by them as knew. Let 
the rest pass. What are they to you?” 
said Estelle, after a 
“What should I do without you, Mr. 


“It's just foolishness, this looking back. 


“How good you are!” 
pause, 
Stagg?” 

* But poorly, I doubt,” said Caleb, simply, feel- 
ing amply rewarded for all his heart-breaks, all 
his sacrifices and outlay, by this one brief ac- 
knowledgment of his services. 
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By that evening’s post the letter to Lady Eliz- 
abeth was written, and Caleb took it to the office 
himself to make sure of its safety, He himself 
was perplexed as to what the upshot of all this 
miserable coil would be. How would Mr. Harford 
behave when he came to know, as know_he must, 
the wiole story of his wife’s infidelity ? For some 
things Caleb was alimust glad that poor Charlie 
was dead He hed a kind of insight into the 
character of the mau Estelle had to deal with; 
and perhaps it was as weli that he bad not one 
of his own sort to tackle and punish. He could 
scarce hurt this poor broken-hearted sad lady. 
If he offered to lay a finger on her, Caleb felt that 
he had blood enough and muscle enough to stran- 
gle him rather than that he should do her harm 
by word or deed, So he walked and pondered, 
twisting his tongue in his mouth as he vas wont to 
do when preoccupied—when writing a lctter, or 
settling his winged creatures in their cases, or do- 
ing anything else that took thought. And now 
his thoughts were hurrying across his brain, as 
numerous as so many gnats in the sunbeam; but 
the one most prominent of them all was, “If he 
offer to lay a finger on her, I'll have his life, 
though I come to a rope’s end for it.” 

Truly was Estelle a fated woman—fated to 
work evil to men by her love and theirs—as Helen 
of Troy, or that Serpent of old Nile whose kisses 
lighted flame and fire, and slew like sharp-edged 
swords—fated to work evil to herself, aud to build 
her own funeral pyre out of the hearts she had 
broken. . 


—— _ 


CHAPTER VIL. 


THE BLOWING UP OF THE STORM 


A LUNCHEON party was on hand at Thrift. 
Really made up m Lady Elizabeth's honor, though 
apparently for the Smythe Smiths, it was one of 
the few entertainments which Anthony Harford 
had given since Estelle had ceased to exist for 
him—how many months ¢ 





go now !—months that 


had lengthened into years, if sensation may be 





the measure of time, 

Those of the neighborhood who were invited 
were glad of this break in the monotony of their 
country life, and especiaily glad to go to Anthony 
Harford’s, ' 


about one whose lines have in any way touched 


The curious chatter which goes on 
on tragedy or melodrama still eddied round the 
master of Thrift; and every one was anxious to 
see how he would bear himself as the bereaved 
host—with that vacant chair at the head of the 
table. And more than one mother with a bevy 
of nice good girls still tacked to her maternal 
skirts sighed with profound pity as she spoke of 
poor dear Mr. Harford’s desolate, and worse than 
desolate, state, If he did but know the truth, it 
would be so much better for him! If Mrs. Har- 
ford had been killed, or had committed suicide 
in a fit of mania 
and abstracted, was she not ? 


she was always a little odd 
why then, you see, 
he would be free to marry again. And really 
that poor little boy of his would be so much bet 
ter off with a lady for his step-mother instead of 

And if 
she had gone off with any one else—but who 
could it be? No one here, for certain ; perhaps 
some one she had met abroad—then he could get 
a divorce, and thus also he would be free. In 
any case it would be so mucli better if he knew 
and he was greatly to be pitied for his miserable 


a mere uneducated hireling as a nurse 





state of uncertainty—neither married nor single 
—not free, vet not bound, 

So thev talked, full of that sympathy which 
has one hand on self-interest if the other is on 
pity; and each maternal possessor of unaffianced 
palm branches wished that the master of Thrift 
would like one of her girls in a modest, honor 
able, decorous way—that tentative and prefatial 
way which means potentialities and the hereaftér 
rather than actualitics now. But as yet the lone- 
ly owner of the finest place in the district had 
distinguished one no more than the other 5 and 
all the pretty Mauds and Mabels and Adas and 
Gladyses had no more charm in his eyes than a 
cage full of canaries nestless and unmated, 

As the Smythe Smiths were driving toward 
Thrift they met the rural postman on his trieycle 
coming down from the north side of his district 
to the south. 
perfold. As letters are always like the unknown 
treasures of Pandora’s box in the country, the 
Smythe Smiths stopped their carriage and took 
their bag from the postman, Mr. Smythe Smith 
distributing the contents. To his wife were many 
of the most profound unimportance, though among 
them was one which interested her great] y—one 
from her son, announcing his engagement with 
Lady Venetia Lackland. To Lady Elizabeth came 
two only—one from her mother, the other, in an 
unknown hand, redirected from abroad. Love 
conquering curiosity, she opened her mother’s 
first, and read there the further news of Estelle’s 
sad life, the death of Charlie, and Caleb Stagg’s 
departure. The other was from Caleb himself, 
telling her of Estelle’s perilous condition, and 
asking her to come out to the Riviera at once. 
Here, then, was a fresh turn of the rope, and a 
new coil for all concerned. It was well for Lady 
Elizabeth that the Smythe Smiths were so much 
preoccupied with their own affairs they had no 
time to study her face. It would have betrayed 
too much if they had. Not that she had any 
longer the perplexity of choice which had dis- 
turbed her conscience in the first instance. Now 
that Charlie was dead, and Estelle in need and 
sorrow, Anthony must know the truth. He could 
not kill the one, as he would have done had he 
come up with him; surely he would not harm a 
hair of the head of the other. In any case, he 
must be told, and she, Lady Elizabeth, his friend 
throughout, must tell him. It was one of the 
most painful moments of her life, but it had to 
be gone through. It was a martyrdom, but it had 
to be endured. That silent drive, broken only 
by the half-whispered congratulations of the par- 


Thrift was thus served before Up- 











ents, mutually elate, seemed all too short. The 
way had never been so soon traversed. In gen- 
eral, it was rather Jong, for all its beauty. To- 
day the hedges seemed to melt as they went—and 
surely the horses were at a. hand-gallop! Lady 
Elizabeth felt sick with conflicting emotions, | 
Her sorrow for Estelle was pure and genuine; | 
that for Anthony was as deep. She had to make 
herself believe that no harm would come of her 
telling him what she knew, and vet she remem- 
bered the expression of his face when he had said 
that he would kill the woman who had dishonor- 
ed him—if indeed she had wrought this evil 
thing. But all things come to an end, sorrow 
and wrong and a weary life among the rest. And 
perhaps Anthony’s revenge would die out, now 
that the cause of his jealousy was beneath the 
sod, with Estelle perhaps to follow. Poor sweet 
innocent Estelle! Yes, innocent in spite of her | 
crime !—innocent, for all that the world had the | 
right to draw its skirts away from her contact, 
and that Anne Medlicott, in the first blush of 
her blest and sanctioned bridal, had cause to de- 
nounce her as a sinner! In that lady’s gentle 
heart were only love and sorrow and sympathy 
and pity. Of the Puritan’s stern repudiation she 
had none. Of the saint’s courage of love for 
the condemned she had all. 

As it chanced, the Upperfold party were the 
first to arrive at Thrift. Anthony was not in the 
drawing-room where they were taken; and the 
room looked bleak and bare and comfortless to 
Lady Elizabeth’s heart beat fast, her 
lips were parched, her face was pale, and her 














every one, 


whole being was possessed by some unspoken 
but painful excitement, The Smythe Smiths, on 
the contrary, were radiant with their cause for 
excitement, Their son’s fit betrothal was the 
one thing they had had to desire. All the rest 
had come to them, and now this wish too was 
fulfilled. Lady Venetia was everything that was 
most admirable as a woman and most advan. 


tageous as a daughter-in-law—for people with | 
money and no forefathers. She was pretty, ac- 
complished, amiable, and she was really quite 
sufficiently attached, as times go, to her wealthy 
parvenu to make the marriage less of a personal 
Love is out of 
fashion for the moment, and Juliet, like Hero, 
would be rococo and absurd. Lady Venetia had 
not a halfpenny of dower, and her lordly father’s 
elbowsavere cooling in the air-—as so many lord- 


sacrifice than might have been. 


ly elbows are cooling in the present day. The 
rich, warm, velvet-lined, and gold-ecrowned nest of | 
the Sinvthe Smiths was, then, a pleasant kind of | 
brooding-place for a pretty girl without illusions 
—a girl who knew as well as her elders that 





beauty alone, unsupported by ingots, must give 
If it insists on 
equality of original rank, it must be content with 
scanty rations, If it wants wealth, it must accept 
For the most | 
part it gives up ancestry for the present posses- 
sions, and finds wealth of more solid advantage 
than heraldic bearings. So Lady Venetia argued, 
and her mother, like her father, assented; and 
young Lawrence Smythe Smith was in the lover's | 
seventh heaven of delight, and his parents were 
in the blissful realms apportioned out in lots to 
gratified ambition. 

They were sitting about the room—Mr. and 
Mrs. Smythe Smith full of happy babble under- 
toned, Lady Elizabeth silent but speculating on 
what Estelle had cared for most in this stiff and 
desolate-looking chamber—when Anthony came 
in. Even more visibly than with Lady Elizabeth 
he bore the impress of something amiss on his 
His dark eyes were aflame with that fierce } 
yet sombre light of a man’s concealed passion. | 


up something in its marriage, 


blood no bluer than London fog. 


face, 


His lips were tightly shut and his teeth hard 
pressed together. He looked as a man might | 
look who had been in hell—as in essential truth 
he had been; for that “shadow of a soul on | 
fire” encompassed him round about and blotted | 
out all the light of day. It was evidently with | 
the greatest difficulty and only by the exercise 
of the strongest self-command that he perform- 
ed his duties as host, He scarcely seemed to 
recognize the Smythe Smiths in their essential 
being. He spoke to them as living creatures, 
but they might have been the Parrotts, or the 
Langtons, or the Stringers, or Mr. Payne, or Mrs. 
Mitford, or any one else, as well as themselves, 
It was so with all the others who came. He 
spoke to them, of course, and greeted them ac- 
cording to the prescribed formula, but he did 
not seem to differentiate, to distinguish them 
one from the other. But he looked at Lady 
Elizabeth with a wistfulness as if he wished to 
speak to her, and found in her face consolation 
—of a kind. 

No private talk was, however, possible to peo- 
ple who knew their proper bearings, and the two 
whose souls were so heavily laden had to bear 
their respective fardels for the present unshared. 
By swift degrees all the guests who had been 
invited assembled, and the ceremony of pairing, 
with the function of eating, was gone through in 
due order, But the party which had been de- 
signed for pleasure proved a torture to two and 
a boredom more or less pronounced to all save 
the Smythe Smiths. They were the only happy 
souls in the whole assembly, Carrying their own 
sunshine with them, the atmosphere of others 
did not affect them; and they had full employ- | 
ment, whispering to their respective neighbors 
on each side the happy news they had received 
to-day, which they put up as a graceful kind of 
excuse for any preoccupation or distraction of 
which they might be guilty. They were guilty 
of neither; but it was a fine excuse and a good 
reason why. The grand great news which placed 
them on the social heights was not to be hidden 
under a bushel. It was a light which must be 
made to shine afar; and to do them justice, they 
held it as a flaming eresset which all within their 
horizon could not fail to see—nor, if even they 
would, were they suffered to ignore. 

After the luncheon was over and the guests i 














had risen, a number of them spread themselves 
over the garden and in among the houses. Thrift 
had been famous for its orchids for as long as 
orchids had been fashionable in England, and 
Anthony’s father had been a noted cultivator. 
The Smythe Smiths, ever anxious to take stock 
and measurement of others, so that haply they 
might go beyond in their own line, dispersed 
with the rest; and Anthony and Lady Elizabeth 
were left together. He had said to her in a low 
voice, “I want to speak to you,” as she passed 
him at the table, and she had therefore held, her- 
self apart. For she, too, wanted to speak to him 
—to tell him what she knew. Thus the thing 
was soon arranged, and what people might choose 
to say of this private meeting did not disturb 
either of them. When, therefore, they were all 
in the hall, and the majority had drifted out 
through the open door into the garden, he laid 
his broad hand on her arm and said, for any one 











to hear who could or cared: “Come with me 
into my study, Lady Elizabeth. I have some- 
thing to show you—and say to you,” 

“Yes,” she answered, ‘So have [ something 
to say and show you.” 

“ About the same thing ?” he asked, 

“T imagine so,” she answered. 

Strong, athletic, brave as he was, Anthony 
quivered like a hysterical woman. His fore 
head and upper lip were wet with those drops 
which bespeak a man’s agony. Had it been his 
execution, he would have gone to that with more 
equanimity than he now approached the moment 
when he had to discuss Estelle’s condition with 
Lady Elizabeth. 

“My God! if vou did but know what I have 
heard !” he said, fiercely. 

“ What ever it is, you will bear it with patience 
and nobleness,” returned Lady Elizabeth, in her 
soft steadfast way, claiming magnaniiity because 
believing in it. 

He grasped her arm as if his finger 
a vise, and, with the action of a jailer, opened 
the study door, and, as it were, thrust her in. It 
was the first time he had failed in gentleness of 
breeding with this dear Delight, but the bonds 
and barriers of conventional politeness were 


had been 





broken and destroyed, and only the urgent misery 
of the natural man remained. 

“Tf this is true, I have but one course before 
me,” he said, as he shut the door with a clang, 
and touched the revolver in his pocket. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





THE FLOWER MISSION. 
See illustration on page 452. 


§ den first publie step toward organizing what 
is now called a Flower Mission took place 
on the first Sundav in Mav, 1869, when a brief 
notice was read out in many of the Boston church- 
es inviting “all having either fruit or flowers to 
spare, or time to gather wild ones, to send their 
gifts to Hollis Street Church,” where, it was add- 
ed, they would be distributed to the sick and 
The idea of such a charitable work was 
the happy thought of a young girl, then teaching 
out at Roxbury, who noticed the great waste of 
flowers and fruits in the gardens of the wealthy, 
especially in summer, when their owners were ab- 
sent, and when the sight of anything green and 
fresh and the scent of any flower is so welcome 
to the crowded denizens of the city, She fell 
into the habit, when she returned home to Boston 
every Saturday, of bringing with her a basket of 
flowers, and she never reached her house without 





poor, 


appeals being made to her by a score or more of 
ragged little children for “ just one flower.” From 
the first women have been the most active and 
efficient promoters of this work, and some of the 
congregation of Dr. Bellows’s church, who had 
seen the beneficial results of the Hollis Street 
Mission, established one at their Sunday-schools, 
At present the head-quarters of the Flowér Mis- 
sion in New York is No. 234 Fourth Avenue, 
where the managers meet twice a week from 
May to October, in a house which they have taken. 
Internally the ground-floor of the house is con- 
veniently arranged for the purpose; there are 
tables to turn the flowers out upon, and plenty of 
room for assorting; and of course, when the ac- 
tual work is going on, there must be tanks of 
water to keep the posies cool with, and plenty 
of scissors and string. In many cases, however, 
contributors of flowers send their gifts already 
arranged and tied up, In the distribution, if any 
preferences are shown, they are for the old and 
the sick, and some very touching stories are told 
of the pleasure and refreshment these flowers of 
the field have given, and even of the extraordi- 
nary moral results they have wrought. A little 
plant was given to a sick girl; she grew fond of 
it, and it seemed to give her relief and patience 
In trying to keep it alive, the father and mother 
did what they had not done for long, they cleaned 
the window-panes to let the light in; then they 
opened the window to let fresh air in; then they 
absolutely washed the floor, and the father finally 
staid at home nights, and tried to mend his 
broken old chairs. The little flower had intro- 
duced cleanliness, fresh air, and neatness to a 
dirty, close, untidy tenement. 

Equally beneficial has been the effect of the gift 
of flowers to hospitals. On this point the report of 
the physicians is encouraging, for nothing diverts 
the attention of the patients from their own suf- 
fering so much as the beauty and fragrance of 
flowers, and in many cases they are really pre 
scribed for the sufferer. Trivial as the work may 
at first sight appear to the unthinking, the whole 
evidence tends to prove the good effect product d 
by the distributions even in reformatory institu- 
tions, w here the flower gifts have been found to 
exercise a refining influence, and to be a not un- 
important factor in stimulating the powers of ob- 
servation. 

The busiest time of the Flower Mission is the 
summer, say from the middle of May to October. 








—————— 


During this time, usually so distressing to city 
dwellers, the wealthy can escape to the sea-side 
or the country, but to the poor no refuge Is open, 
and from one vear’s end to the other to most of 
To the 
inhabitants of our tenement-houses, from which 


them nothing is visible but brick walls. 


unfortunately sickness is rarely absent, the flower 
distributor is a most welcome visitor, and the 
bouquets she brings give unspeakable pleasure 
“You can never know,” a religious visitor writes 
to the Flower Mission, “how much good cheer 
and happiness your labor of love spreads abroad.” 
In many instances the flowers seem to be kept as 
g past you 
and trees and sunshine. 


memorials of a loi 





spent amid grass 
A Bible reader relates 
that a full year after she had taken some flowers 
to a sick woman she found them pressed aud kept 
carefully Especially do the poor Italian imm 
grants who are now pouring into this country 
welcome these floral bounties As a rule, they 
are engaged in the most squalid and the least 
remuberative Occupations miserably 
lodged al 


appreciation Of natural beauty which are mnat 


; they are 





id fed, and vet they retain that taste and 


In the race 

Naples is the most densely populated town in 
Europe, and life there is hard enough, and in t 
rural districts the olive groves which painters 
love, and the meadows of asphodel, of whi 
ets sing, are scenes, as Verga lets us see, o 
ject poverty. Still, there 1s something in the 


air, the sea, the whole surroundings of the South 


Italians that prevents them ever sinking so low 
—at least wstheticaliy—as the dweiiers in less 
favored climes. Among the Italians in the mi 


rable district in 





which they congregate 


Fiower Mission does its charitable work amid 
To many 


another home its benefits are extended; it reach 


scenes such as our illustration depicts 





es all hospitals, ragged schools, insane asylums, 





hout distinction of religion or of 
race, On the Monday and Thursday of every 


week, when the flowers are received, sorted, and 


orphanages, wit 


bunched at the head-quarters in Fourth Avenu 

s Island; ti 
come such institutions as Bellevue, 
New York, Mount 
Home, the ¢ hapin Home, St. Luke’s Home, and 


tie like, and then the disti 


the first despatch is to Blackwel 
Roosevel 


sinal hospitals, St. Jose 


Dutors set out on thet 


walk of meres Ihe distributors are never 
are told, the ladies who have made up the b 
quiets, lor so long and laborious Is the wo k 
the latter that they are quite unable to sha 


the pleasure of witnessing the smiles of de 


and hearing the words of gratitude which 


their iabors 
Some idea of the extent of the work done ma 


twot 


be lormed [rom the statement that ove 


dred towns send contributions, all of which ar 


forwarded by the express companies free ol 
charge, and ove 300,000. bouquets distribute 

rhe reports of the mission contain suggestions to 
those who intend to contribute flowers for this 


charitable work, and the first 1s that quality is to 
be preferred to quantity A strange suggestion 
it seems at first sight, but it really means that 
the poor, the sick, the afflicted, have as keen a 
sense of beauty aS the rest Of us, and as Kecn a 


desire to have that sense gratified by 


“Things of sweet shape and of sweet savor 


Other recommendations are to tie each kind of 
flower by itself, and to pack them in layers, with 
a damp Lewspaper or a few fern leaves between 
them 

We can do no better than conclude this artic 
with an extract from Florence Nightingale 
“The effect in sickness of beautiful objects, of 
variety of objects, and espec ully of brillianey of 
color, is hardly at all appreciated by the ge il 
public. I shall never forget the rapture of fev 
patients over a bunch of bright-colored flows 


I remember (in my own case) a nosegay of wild 


flowers being sent me, and from that moment 


covery becoming more rapid. I have mentioned 
the cruelty of letting a patient stare at a dead 
wall. In many diseases, especially in convales 
cence from fever, that wall will appear to make 
all sorts of faces at him; now flowers never do 
this. Littl 


we are affected by form, color, and light, we do 


is we know about the way in which 


know this, that they have an act 
fect.” 


ual physical ef 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

A ta Move Beer.—Tie up a small round of beef to 
keep it in shape; make a stuffing of bread, butter, 
and any seasoning you like, as you would for a 
fowl; cut holes in the beef with a-skewer, and put 
in half of the stuffing; tie the beef up in a cloth 
and just cover it with water, and let it boil au bour 
nud a half,or until it is tender; then turn the liquor 
off and let the beef brown over a slow fire; turn it 
often, Keeping enough gravy in the bottom of the pan 
to prevent the meat from becoming too dry. Baste 
it well from time to time. Then take it out and add a 
little water, into which lay the rest of the stuffing, 
made up into balls. When done, they are served in 
the same dish as the beef, and are rat 
as to be symmetrical. A garnish of sliced carrots and 
pickle improves both looks and flavor of the beef. 

TaLuianni—Take three salt, and as 
much flour as will make a stiff paste; then break it 
into two pieces, and roll it out as thin as possible. 
Lay a clean cloth on the table, and with the hand 
stretch out the paste as thin as a leaf. at it remain 
on the cloth for two hours, then fold up the sheet 
and cut it into narrow strips. Have 4 suucepan 
of water that is boiling, put a little salt in it, then 
put in the tallianni, and let 1 for ten minutes, 
stirring the water about as it boils withafork. Strain 
the water through a colander, and when the talllannt 
is drained dry, put it into a dish with a saace made of 
a little brown gravy aud a lump of butter the size ol a 
hen’s egg. 

Macaront Brownev.—Boil half a pound of maca- 
ron in a quart of milk and water, or the same quanti- 
ty of weak veal broth or plain water, allowing plenty 
of room for it to swell. Add a teaspoonful of sa:t tor 
seasoning. When tender, drain it, and put a layer of 
it in the bottom of a quart-size.baking dish, placing 
small bits of butter and cheese all over the surface, 

nd sprinkling rather freely with cayenne pepper. 
Continne thus to pack the dish until you reach the 
top, which must be plentifully strewn with grated 
cheese, butter, and pepper. Also pour into the dish a 
half-teacupful of milk. Set the dish in the steve and 
let it remain for a quarter of an hour, by which time 
it should be weil browned. 








eggs, a little 
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ahead to sot up a barber shop, or ef I done owned a 
cabin ob my own, maybe Christy mout not keep 
up sech a ’miration for dat white-livered valler 
nigger, all dressed up to def, with his trunk impty, 
and turn her retention a little more p’intedly to | 
me. But what’s the use a-talkin’ "bout barber 
shops and a cabin of my own, when half de time 
dere’s hardly grub enough to keep de chillun 
from gwine hongry, and yo’ a-washin’ and a-iron- 
in’ and a-cleanin’ house till you’s most ready to 
drap in you’ tracks, and me wif not work enough 
to keep me busy half de time, now de ribber’s 
done come up. Seems like some folks is bawn 
jest to work and hab trubble and w’ar rags, and 


udders go ‘long easy and smilin’ like, and good 
times falls inter der laps jest like apples shuck 
off'n a tree.” 


iat the 
close of this gloomy declaration, and even his 
mother’s jolly round face clouded over as she 
listened. 

“Nebber yo’ min’, honey; jes remember what 
you’ ole mammy tole yo’ many and many a time: 
*tain’t the fattes’ dog allus dat ketches de ’pos- 
sums, and ‘tain’t de fines’ clo’es dat makes de 
right kind ob a gal lub a feller. Ole Mas’r used 
ter say ‘de longes’ lane hab a turn by-and-by,’ 
and you’ lane can’t go ober hard groun’ and rocks 
forebber.” 

With which sage remark she went into the 
cabin in search of a gourd to “try” the soap that 





George Washington heaved a heavy sig! 


was now gently simmering over the fire. 

George Washington leaned on the fence and 
looked longingly over the sipe- water, hoping 
Christy and his rival might return that way, yet 
tormenting himself with thoughts of the ridicule 
she would probably heap upon him, 

Beyond the sheet of sipe-water that had oozed 
up all over the lowlands, and lay sparkling and 
shimmering as beautifully in the spring-time 
sunshine as if it were a legitimate lake, and not 
an unweleome intruder, he could see a hint of 
rose tints where the first peach blossoms were 
unfolding, and patches of white here and there 
like blotches of snow, where the few early plum- 





trees were blooming. 

George Washington did not know what “art” 
meant,and his study of pictures had been con- 
fined to a few advertising cards, one gorgeously 
colored, highly varnished chromo given to his 
mother by a“ white ’oman,” and the flaming cir- 
cus and theatrical bills decorating walls and high 
board fences in the little city, yet as he stood and 
looked over the scene stretched out before him 
that afternoon, the feelings that filled his breast 
were akin to the artistic. 

He had a dumb, vague notion that perhaps | 
“the ribber of life,’ about which the old colored 
preacher so frequently told them, might be 
sparkling and bright and beautiful like this, and 
that the flowers of heaven could not be much 
lovelier than these first prophets of spring that 
came to foretell the advent of tempting fruits 


later in the season, | 

Bluebirds were darting in numbers through | 
the balmy air, their clear notes defying their | 
enemies, the house-martins ; the sky seemed far | 
off, and soft and blue as the woollen dress Christy | 
often wore, and there were thin white clouds | 
floating here and there, not unlike the lace she 
sometimes pinned around her throat. Somehow | 
everything that | 
Washington of Christy, and had he known how 
to weave his thoughts into rhyme, they would 
often have assumed the shape of poetry. 

He had an intense love for home; for the old 
cabin, with its clapboard roof and whitewashed 
walls; for the little patch of ground where in 
summer-time they raised beans and peas and 
“ tomartusses,” and where usually in early spring 
there were beds of tender green lettuce and 
crisp red radishes. ready for market, but where 
to-day the unwelcome sipe-water had encroached 
till only the tops of last year’s weeds were visi- 
ble. 

There was a kind of brisk laziness in the at- 
mosphere, if such a paradoxical state of things 


was lovely reminded George 





can exist, for while the renewed activity of na- 
ture inspired one to extra exertions, the warm 
sunshine and blossom-scented breezes svothed 
one into a state of pleasing languor, 

The loud cackling of hens as they proclaimed 
their return to active duty, and the consequent 
assurance that eggs would be plentiful and cheap 
for Easter, the crowing of roosters, the occasional 
bark of a dog or braying of a mule, did not drown 
the heavy roaring of the great river, full to the 
levee’s brim, and only kept out of the little South- 
ern city by the hard exertions of her citizens, who 
had turned out in force, ministers, pliysicians, 
lawyers, dry-goods clerks, draymen, and coal- 
heavers, all working side by side, putting up bulk- 
heads to defend their homes from the angry, mud- 
dy waters. 

It was a matter of life and death to many of 
them, whose little one-story dwellings would have 
been covered or overturned, and a great loss of 
life inevitable. 

George Washington had worked like a beaver, 
thinking of his mamuny’s little cabin and the 
helpless “ chilluns,”’ while, above all, was Christy 
—Christy, who kept him heart-sore with her co- 
quettish tricks, yet sometimes smiled upon hii 
in a way that made him happy for days after. 

George Washington’s home was in what was 
called “the corral”—a little gathering of negro 
huts somewhat removed from the city proper, but 
enclosed by the levee. Most of the men who 
lived there were steam-boat roustabouts, dray- 
men, or men who made a scanty living loading 
ears with grain or flour, or hauling coal. 

During the present unusual freshet, business 
was almost entirely suspended, and times were 
hard for the “ corr George Washing- 
ton was “handy,” and lad secured a good many 
odd jobs, taking up and cleaning carpets and 
packing furniture into second stories of dwellings, 
for people who had not full confidence in the 
strength of the levee. 





* people. 








But since the river had come to a stand, though 
its broad bosom was still covered with evidences 
of the flood—great uprooted trees, dead corn- 
stalks washed from the fields, with an occasional 
stray skiff, or floating house, or barn, or cabin— 
the fear and excitement that had prevailed for 
a while had almost entirely died out, and the wo- 
men were even beginning to think of spring sew- 
ing and house-cleaning, 

So George Washington had much idle time to 
dispose of, and a half-fed stomach to soothe 
with promises of full meals when work became 
plentiful. He could not help envying Andrew 
Jackson, who was head waiter at the one first- 
class hotel in the city, and of whom he always 
thought as full to repletion with roast turkey, 
oysters, and other good things, while he and 
maminy and the chilluns hadn’t enough bacon 
and “cawn pone” even. Probably he would not 
have thought of Andrew Jackson in this connee- 
tion at all had it not been for his jealousy of him 
and Christy. 

Presently he took the flat that he had made 
of pieces of old plank and clapboards, and told 
his mother he was going to row over to the levee 
to get some drift-wood. Already the little ele- 
vation of ground upon which his mother’s eabin 
stood, and which secured it against further in- 
vasion from the sipe-water, was liberally covered 
with piles of wood caught floating down the river. 
It was about a half-mile from the corral to the 
levee, and clumsy as his old boat was, it took 
him some time to reach his destination. The 
afternoon sun was fast dropping behind the tree- 
tops on the opposite shore of the river as he fast- 
ened his flat to a stump and began climbing the 
levee. 

At first his thoughts were so far away that he 
did not notice the strange, quivering, jelly-like 
motion of the embankment as he walked upon 
it; but it was only a few moments before he felt 
the unusual moisture of the ground penetrating 
his broken shoes, and his eyes stood out in actual 
terror as he realized the impending danger. 

This had always been considered a weak place 
in the levee, but no immediate disaster had been 








feared, and since the river had stopped rising, 
the men patrolling the levee had evidently become 
so here, as night was about to set in, 
the greatest danger they had yet known was 
about to come upon them, 

It was strange how many thoughts flashed 
through that untrained, uneducated brain in an 
instant. He knew at any moment the levee was 
liable to slide in, and then farewell to mammy 
and the chilluns and Christy, to the dear old cab- | 
in, to the chickens he loved almost like people, 
farewell to everything most precious, for once 
let that hundred feet of shaking, sodden ground 
give way, and no human power could stop the 
rush of the maddened, whirling, roaring river. 

For a moment he felt utterly helpless. As in 
a dream he looked across the lake over which he 
had rowed, and saw his home, with a fish-hawk 
soaring high above it; remembered how Christy 
looked when she laughed that scornful, derisive 
laugh at him an hour or two before; saw again 
the rose glow of peach blossoms and the white- 
ness of plums; thought of his high hopes of some 
day owning a barber shop and of Christy smiling 
upon him; remembered his mother’s remark about 
the long lane that must turn after a while, and 
thought the turn for him seemed to lead straight 
to grief and destruction. 

Then, with a quick revulsion of feeling, his 
practical sense came to his aid again. Well for 
the little city and its unconscious inhabitants was 
it that he was long and lithe of limb and swift on 
foot, for while the treacherous water was slowly 
oozing through the levee, he sped along like a 
deer, scarcely breathing, every nerve strained to 
its utmost tension, until he reached the nearest 
fire-engine house. 

Too tired for speech, he caught the bell-rope 
and rang out the alarm signal that had been 
agreed upon in case of an anticipated break in 
the levee. Immediately every bell and every 
whistle in the city responded, and a pandemonium 
of shrieks, whistles, and noises broke through the 
soft spring air, carrying terror and confusivn to 
every home, and dismay to every heart. 

It took but a few minutes to explain the dan- 
ger, and instantly a tug that was lying at the 
wharf, attached to a barge loaded with sand-bags, 
kept there for just such an emergency as this, 
steamed up to the defective place in the levee, 
and hundreds of men ran to give necessary as- 


careless 





Sistance. 

George Washington was one of the first ones 
back to the scene of danger, and worked with an 
energy born of desperation. Men who had never 
lifted a heavy weight in their lives before be- 
came possessed of a strength quite miraculous, 
and so all night long the fight for home and life 
went on, new relays of men taking the places of 
those who dropped down exhausted. 

It was a wild, weird scene; the glow of hun- 
dreds of torches piercing the thick darkness, 
for it had clouded up and a light rain began fall- 
ing, chilling the men and adding new discourage- 
ments to the situation, while great waves, stirred 
up by a strong wind that rose at nightfall, dash- 
ed with a sullen roar against the sand-bags. 

In spite of their heroic efforts, about midnight 
there was an unusual trembling of the jelly-like 
mass, and about half the width of the levee let 
go, and slipped inside with a sullen thud, 

Some one shouted, “Oh, my God! it’s all up! 
Run, men! run for your lives!” and the wildest 
panie ensued for a moment; then a clear, mellow 
voice rose above all the tumult: 

“Come back! Dar’s hope while dar’s life. 
Ef you’s men, remember de wimmin and chilluns, 
and work fur ’em till yo’ dies.” 

It was George Washington, and into the 
breach he sprang with a bag of sand, and his ex- 
ample spread like a contagion, till dozens of | 








others had followed him. 
Words of prayer mingled with muttered curses, 


but the men worked on, holding the levee from 
further sliding, till a barge-load of rocks that had 
been sent for arrived. These were rapidly piled 
in the weakest places, where the waves seemed 
to be washing hardest. Then the men who were 
working in the crevasse were called out that they 
might finish filling it with rocks. . 

Every one heard and obeyed excepting George 
Washington, who, intent upon his work and half 
dazed with fatigue, kept steadily on shovelling 
dirt. No one noticed that he was there, so a 
heavy rock was dropped from the top of the levee 
into the fissure. There was one sharp, agonizing 
cry, and George Washington sank to the ground, 
never to get up again. 

They bore him out gently,’and laid him upon 
the top of the levee, but the awful gash in his 
head, through which the brains were oozing, told 
how vain were all attempts to prolong his life. 
There was a little struggle, a gasp, a few mutter- 
ed words, “ Mammy! Christy!” and all was over, 

When morning came the clouds had dispersed, 
the sun rose up bright and beautiful, the wind 
had gone down, and the river roiled along as 
quietly as if its mad waves had not striven all 
night to destroy the little city that had so hero- 
ically and successfully resisted its terrible en- 
croachments. 

There were men with haggard faces, hands torn 
and bleeding, and mud-bespattered garments to 
be seen everywhere, but never before had there 
been such rejoicing in that city, 

In the midst of the joy and mutual congratu- 
lations, a woman’s voice arose in a wail of sorrow, 
as George Washington’s mother threw herself 
down by his rigid body, “ Oh, my boy! oh, honey! 
has yo’ done gone and lef? you’ po’ ole mammy 
forebber ?” 

Strong men were not ashamed of the tears that 
rolled down their cheeks as they listened, remem- 
bering that but for that brave man the muddy 
waters of the mighty Mississippi would have been 
rolling over their fair city at that moment. 

Over the smooth face of the sipe-water a flat 
came gliding, while two people, a man and a girl, 
were talking and laughing noisily. One could 
tell from the polish on his boots and the gloss of 
his immaculate shirt collar that Andrew Jackson 
had taken time to attend to all the details of the 
toilette, and from the freshness of his face could 
see that no fatigue or anxiety had interfered with 
his slumbers the night before. Christy—for it 
was Christy with him—was as coquettish and 
sparkling and flippant as ever. If she had felt 
any fear since the previous afternoon, there were 
no traces of it now, and she kept Andrew Jackson 
in a state of uncertainty bordering upon despera- 
tion, as she first smiled upon him, then froze bim 
out with some cutting sarcasm concerning his 
conduct during the night, when he had slept, 
while braver men were working to defend their 
loved ones. 

They were rowing up to see the break in the 
levee, and as they neared the place Christy said: 
“ What yo’ s’pose dey’s all standin’ round up dar 
for on de lebby? Do hurry up; I wants to git out 
and see what itis. Ef dar’s anyt’ing wuf seein’, 
I allus wants to be dar.” 

So Andrew Jackson redoubled his exertions, 
and in another minute Christy was climbing nim- 
bly up the side of the levee, her black eyes spark- 
ling with excitement, her red Jips not forgetting 
the smile she knew to be so becoming. 

She pushed her way through the crowd, and 
suddenly found herself looking down upon that 
ghastly upturned face, so still in death. With a 
piercing shriek she sank down by the dead body, 





shivering and sobbing, and rocking herself back 
and forth, though no tears came to relieve her 
agony. 

The old mother laid her hand upon her arm al- 
most fiercely. “Go away from here, gal! Go 
away,I tell vo’! What right has yo’ a-comin’ 
here now he’s dead and gone, when yo’ allus 
made fun ob him and nearly broke his heart when 
he was libben? Yo’ never keered fur him, 
though yo’ name was the las’ one he ebber spoke, 
dey tells me.” 

“Oh! don’ send me away, mammy; please 
don’ send me away. Yo’ doesn’t know, and he 
didn’t, neider, but I lub’d him all de time. I 
nebber lub’d any udder, only I wanted to tease 
and worry him awhile befo’ I let him know it. 
Hit’s good fur me; I’serves to be punished dis 
way; but oh! don’ send me away, ’cause I lub 
him—I lub him !” 

And so, when it was too late, the words George 
Washington had longed to hear were spoken, 
and as the two women, drawn together now by 
their mutual love and sorrow, walked slowly be- 
hind the men who carried the noble form in its 
rags and patches down to the flat on the sipe- 
water, the Mayor passed his hat through the 
dense crowd of men, after telling George Wash- 
ington’s story, and two hundred dollars were col- 
lected for the poor old mother, 

Over the sipe-water the old flat glided with its 
sorrowful burden, while the faint breath of blos- 
soms shaken from trees he loved to look upon 
closed about them, and bluebirds cut the air with 
their morning songs, and the azure sky bent ten- 
derly above the loving heart that had grown cold 
only when the white soul of George Washington 
had flown from earth to heaven. 





THE UNVEILING OF THE MARIA 
THERESA MONUMENT IN VIENNA. 
MP\UE anxiously watched-for 13th of May, the 
| one hundred and seventy-first anniversary of 
Maria Theresa’s birth, dawned without a cloud 
in the sky, but a gentle breeze made the bright 
sunshine grateful. The three “ ice-men,” Saints 
Paneratius, Servetins, and Bonifacius, whose fes- 
tivals fall respectively on the 12th, 13th, and 14th 
of May, are popularly credited with bringing the 
cold, blustering weather so common in Vienna at 
this time. But this year the good saints have 


kindly kept wind and storm chained up in their 
mountain homes. 

It was a festival day for all classes. The Vi- 
ennese still idolize the memory of their great Eu- 
press, and from early morning the streets were 
thronged with gay crowds hastening toward the 
Maria Theresienplatz, facing on the Ringstrasse, 
hoping to catch a glimpse at least of the splendid 
ceremonies of the day. By ten o'clock all street- 
“ars were stopped on each side of the Ring, and 
the police kept the space clear from the imperial 
palace to the square. Long before one o'clock, 
the hour appointed for the unveiling of the monu- 
ment, every available space outside the cordon of 
troops was filled by the eager multitude, the win- 
dows of the museums on each side and the plat- 
forms erected beneath them by the fortunate hold- 
ers of tickets. Grouped around the monument 
were tiie representatives of the great historical 
families—the Lichtensteins, Esterhazys, Metter- 
nichs, Stalirembergs, the Laudohns, Khevenhiil- 
lers, Dauns, Kaunitzes, the Knights of the Order 
of Maria Theresa, and of the Order of St. Stephen, 
great Chureh dignitaries from all parts of the 
empire—from Prague, Cardinal Count Schénborn ; 
from Salzburg, Prince-Bishop Eder; from Hun- 
gary, Cardinal Simor and Bishop Zalka, the heads 
of the Hungarian episcopate; from Vienna, the 
Primate, Cardinal Prince-Bishop Ganglbauer, and 
others too numerous to mention. The great civil 
officials, state councillors, judges, members of Par- 
liament, were there in great numbers. 

Near the monument the sculptor, Zumbusch, 
was pointed out. With him stood his assist- 
ant artists, the superintendent of the imperial 
foundry, and the brothers Turbain, in whose foun- 
dry much of the work was done. 

Francis Joseph is famous for punctuality, and 
at precisely one o'clock the carriage of the Em- 
peror and Empress rolled out of the Franzensthor, 
followed by the equipages of the imperial fam- 
ily, who for the first time in many years were all 
gathered together in Vienna. First came Crown- 
Prince Rudolph and Crown-Princesg Stephanie, 
with their daughter, the little Princess Elizabeth, 
and then arclidukes and archduchesses, grand- 
dukes, princes, and princesses without number. 
At the entrance of the square the imperial party 
was received by the members of the monument 
commission and their president, Prince Hohen- 
lohe, and conducted to the pavilion erected in 
front of the monument, while the imperial suite 
occupied the pavilions on the right and left. 

The splendid dresses of the ladies, the army 
officers in gala uniform, the cardinals, archbish- 
ops, and bishops in their magnificent canonicals, 
the assembled court in grand toilette, all glitter- 
ing in the brilliant sunlight, wade a most im- 
posing spectacle. 

At the Emperor's command the veil of the 
monument fell, and all rose and stood with un- 
covered heads, while salvos of artillery followed, 
answered by cannon from the distant Belvedere 
Palace. 

The ringing of the church bells now announced 
the beginning of the religious services. Cardinal 
Gangibauer raised the Te Deum, the band of the 
court chapel accompanying with drums and 
trumpets. When the service was ended, a trium- 
phal hymn composed for the occasion was sung 
with imposing effect by the Vienna Mdnnerge- 
sangverein. It was by the Emperor’s express de- 
sire that this society, the only representative of 
the citizen class invited, took part in the cere- 
monies. 

The Emperor then graciously thanked Herr 
von Zumbusch and all who had taken part in 
the work. He then gave his arm to the Em- 
press, and followed by all the court, walked 
slowly around the monument, examining its de- 
tails, and expressing his high appreciation of the 
work. He said a few words to the most distin- 
guished persons present, and as he came past the 
Minmeryesangverein, thanked them most cordially 
for their fine rendering of the triumphal hymn. 
Francis Joseph well understands the effect of a 
few graceful words of appreciation from a mon- 
arch’s lips, and he was not sparing of them. As 
the imperial party left the square they were fol- 
lowed by loud acclamations and waving of hats. 

Till late in the evening eager crowds passed 
through the square to get their first glimpse of 
the monument. The ugly wooden shed that has 
so long covered it has been an eyesore to the 
city, and scarcely less ugly was the heavy wrap- 
ping, through which the colossal figures were dim- 
ly outlined, that has protected it for weeks. Now 
that this has been removed, the scaffoldings taken 
away, the Maria Theresienplatz, with its green 
turf bordered with flowers, its grand museums of 
art and of science on either hand, in the centre 
the colossal monument gleaming like a jewel set 
in emeralds, is the finest square in Vienna. It 
will be still finer should the architeet’s plans be 
carried out, the ugly stueco front of the Hofstall 
behind be replaced by an artistic facade, a grand 
arch of triumph erected before the new imperial 
palace slowly rising on the other side of the 
Ringstrasse; then indeed it may challenge com- 
parison with any in the world. 

Vienna is full of monuments commemorating 
real or fancied services. In the Hofgarten are 
the equestrian statues of Prince Eugene and of 
Archduke Charles, the victor of Aspern. Prince 
Schwarzenberg’s stands on the square bearing 
his name; in the Franzensplatz is the colossal 
monument to Francis L, famous chiefly as the 
father-in-law of the great Napoleon; in the Jo- 
sefsplatz is the equestrian statue of the Em- 
press’s great son, Joseph II. But the Empress 
herself has waited long for this recognition of 
her services to the empire. Never was such a 
recognition better deserved. Coming to the 
throne a young woman without experience in 
state affairs, she found a distracted country 
menaced by foreign powers, a disorganized army, 
disordered finances. She left to her successor a 
united, strong, and wealthy empire. 





Iu 1873 the Emperor commanded that this mon- 
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ument should be erected. Many famous artists 
competed with him, but Zumbusch’s design was 
preferred to all others. He was already well 
known through many admirable statues, busts, 
and monuments; but in this work he has sur- 
passed them all, Though the artist at once set 
himself vigorously to work, fifteen years have been 
needed for the successful completion of the mon- 
ument. 

It does not commemorate the fame of Maria 
Theresa alone. The military, political, literary, 
and artistic achievements of her epoch are em- 
bodied in the statues of the generals, statesmen, 
authors, scientists, and artists which surround 
that of their Empress. Those who shared her 
councils, fought her battles, whose genius shed 
Justre on her reign, share here also the glory of 
their sovereign. A history, it has been justly 
called, as well as a monument. 

All the figures, the reliefs and decorative de- 
tails, are of gilt bronze. At the four corners of 
the pedesti are pillars of green Tyrolese serpen- 
tin It rests on a block of polished reddish- 
gray granite. From the main pedestal project 
four others, each supporting an equestrian fig- 
ure—Field-marshals Laudohn, Traun, Khevenhiil- 
ler, and Daun. The energetic Laudolin lifts his 
truncheon with a commanding air, and the steed 
Self-re- 


straint characterizes the other riders ; their horses 








seems to share his rider’s impatience. 


stand quietly or with one foot slightly raised. 

Between four 
Statesmen, scientists, historians, and 
artists of the empire. A little in advance of each 
group is a typical representative of the great 
men of Maria Theresa’s court. In front stands 
Kaunitz, her trusted minister, in his chancellor's 
Barten- 


these figures are groups, the 


soldiers, 





robes; behind him are the statesmen 
stein, Merey, and Stahremberg; on the opposite 
side of the monument stands Prince Lichten- | 


stein in military cloak and uniform; behind him | 
Generals Lacy, Hadik, and Nadasdy; on the right 
side, between the figures of Laudoim and Traun, 
is the famous Van Swieten, physician to Maria 


Theresa ; behind are grouped the numismatist 
Eckhel, the historian Pray, with the great com 
posers Gluck and Haydn, the last with his hand on | 
the shoulder of the boy Mozart; on the left side, | 


Haugwitz in court dress stands before Grassalo- 


witz, Bruckenthal, Martini; with them is Sounen 

fels, 

ture in the Austrian Empire } 
But here these distinguished men hold a subor 


to whom is chietly due the abolition of tor 


dinate place, grouped below and around their sov- 
The central figure is that of Maria The 
She is seated upon a magnificent throne, 


veig 
ereign. 


Tresa, 


supported by winged lions, and wears the impe 
rial diadem. <A splendid mantle falls in ample | 
folds around her queenly form, leaving the bust | 
and arms free. She is represented as about thirty 
five years old, in the full bloom of matronly beau- 
ty 
fushion of the day; the ri 


bare to the elbow, after the 
ght hand is extended 
with a gesture full of majesty and grace; the | 


; her arms are 


left, holding the sceptre, is supported upon a roll, 
the famous Pragmatic Sanction, by which Charles 
VI. vainly hoped to insure to his daughter a peace- 








ful succession to his dominions. Around the | 
throne are seated four allegorical figures—Jus- | 
tice, Wisdom, Power, and Clemency. | 

As the sculptor had to treat a theme from | 


the eighteenth ceutury—that period of courtly | 
splendor, of brilliant ornament and magnificent 
dress—lhe has infused into his work something of 
its spirit. The magnificent attire of the Empress, 
the rich uniforms, robes, and court dress, the or- 


namental details, all beloug to the old regime. 


But the ornament is subordinate to the theme. 
It is Maria Theresa that enchains our attention, | 
hut her robe. | 


On the front of the monument is the inscrip- 
tion in gilt letters, ‘* Maria Theresa, Empress and 
Queen.” On the back is another: “ Erected by 
Francis Joseph L, 1888.” The Emperor thus 
Ssumes His just share in the great work, whose in- 
s due entirely to him, but with great del- 
icacy keeps himself in the background. 

The sculptor, Kaspar Clement von Zumbusch, 
was born at Herzebrok,in Westphalia, in 1830, He 
early showed great artistic genius, and in 1848 en- 
tered the studio of the sculptoi Halbig, in Munich, 
accompanying his master next year to Italy. In 
1857 he again went to Italy, an return 
took up his residence in Munich, where he re- | 





itiative i 


on tis 
His genius was soon | 
In 
ot 


mained for several years, 
recognized, and orders poured i 
1873 he invited to 
Sculpture in the Academy in Vienna. 


1 upon him 


was become Professor 


His most famous portrait busts and statues are 
those of King Louis of Bavaria, of Richard Wag- 
ner, Liszt, Von Moltke, and the Emperor Francis 
His finest monuments are those to King 


Josepli 
Maximilian of Bavaria, in Munich, to Beethoven, 
in Vienna, and the Maria Theresa monument 
just compicted, 





CHOICE COOKERY. 
By CATHERINE OWEN 
XV.—ENTREES. 

Cigarettes ad la Reine.—These are the newest 
development of the rissole and croquette. They 
require strict attention to details to secure per- 
fect form. Roll puff-paste a quarter of an inch 
thick > pt ick it all over—this is to deaden it ; roll 
it now till it is no thicker than cartridge-paper. 
Cut it with a sharp knife dipped in flour into 
strips about two inches and a half wide and about 
the length of a cigar; lay on each strip a roll of 
chicken quenelle meat that is very firm, and the 
roll not thicker than a lady’s slender foretinger ; 
be careful that the meat reaches nearly the whol 
length of the paste, yet | 








“aves a margin for clos- 
ing, as the least oozing will spoil the appearance. 
Moisten the edges of the paste all round with white 
of egg; fold the paste over half an inch; be very 
careful to see that it adheres thoroughly ; then 





pinch the ends. Roll them gently with a cool 
hand on the floured board to round them with- 
out pressure, taper off the ends cigar fashion. If 
they are softening, lay them on a floured plate on 
ice to get firm; then roll them in egg and very 
finely sifted cracker meal. You may roll or im- 
prove the shape, if there is any irregularity, while 
crumbing them. Remember what you aim to 
imitate is a cigar. The great danger for the first 
time is getting them too large; they must there- 
fore be very slender. Fry in deep fat just as ris- 
soles; serve on a napkin, log-house fashion. 
These dainties, 
large amount of butter, and soften in a warm 
room; they must therefore be made in a cold 
room, and if set on ice some hours before cook- 
ing will be much easier to fyy without bending or 
twisting. 

Cigarettes d la Chasseur ave, as the name indi- 
cates, made of game, in exactly the same way as 
the last recipe. 

Lobster (duenelles.—Prepare with bread panada 
as directed for quenelle meat. Poach and drain 
them. Then dish in a cirele with thick Holland- 
aise sauce in the centre and round them. 

Chicken, Turtle Fashion.—This requires a pul- 
let or young hen about six months’ old. Bone 
the bird; stuff with a force-meat made of four 
parts minced veal, two parts chopped hard eggs, 
a half part lean boiled hain, two parts mush- 
rooms, and two parts pdlé de foie gras. First 
make the veal and ham hot in a little butter, then 
add the mushrooms and /ote gras ; mvisten with 
stock or mushroom liquor, and gently simmer five 
munutes, 





as will have been seen, have a 


Stir in two beaten yolks of eggs and 
Season with a salt- 
spoonful of salt, a quarter one of white pepper, 
and a tiny pinch ol lulineg, grated. Stuff the 
fowl with tiis mixture; sew it up with trussing 
turn the skin of the neck hait 
over the head, and cut off part of the comb, which 
gives the appearance of the turtle’s head. Seald 
feet; cut off the claws, 
and insert two where the wings ought to be and 


a teaspooutul of lemon juice. 


needle and string . 


aud skin foue chickens’ 


two in the thighs, so as to look like turtles’ feet. 
Put in 
bolied hain, ah Onion, and a small carrot cut up, 
with a table-spoonful of butter ; 
very slightly, add half a pint of stock, skim it, lay 
the fowl in this stock, and stew geutly for an 


a Slewpan a table-spooutul of chopped 


let them brown 





hour and a half to two hours, or even lounger, ac- 
When quite tender take up the | 
fowl, cut and remove the string with which it is | 


cording to size, 


sewn, lay it on its back on a dish, garnish the 
breast with sliced truffles cut in fancy shapes, 
place a crawfish tail to represent the turtle’s tail. 
When eaten hot, 
excellent dish cold garnished with as 





a 
This is an | 

pic. | 
Baked Ravioli.—kour ounces of veal, six ounces | 


serve veloute sauce, 





of butter, three ounces of Jean sausi -meat, a | 
teaspoontul of mixed sweet kerbs, a little salt 
and pepper. Pound all in a mortar; when | 


smooth, pound separately a gill ot Spinach that 


° | 
has been boiled till just tender without losing col- | 


or, and a quarter of a pound of cream cheese, 0 
rich cottage cheese, which must be squeezed in a | 
cloth to the milk. 
pound altogether, aud stir i 


remove all When Smooth, 
n the yolks of two 
Make some pastry with halt a pound of 


butter, three-quarters ol a pound of tlour, and the 


eggs 


yolks of two eggs; mix suff, and roil till about 
as thick as a filty-cent piece. Cut the paste in 
two parts. Take a medium-sized biscuit-cutter, 
mark half as many circles on one-half the paste | 
wish ravioli, Lay im the centre of each 
circle a mound of the force-ime ai—perlaps a large 


as you 


teaspoonful, only be careful to leave a quarter- 
inch margin all round. Moisten this margin with 
a camel’s-hair brush dipped in white of egg; lay 
the second half of the pastry over these mounds ; 
press the cutter on each to trim them, and you 
have a number of little round patties ; press the 





edges together very well by curving the little 
finger round them, Have some rich stock boiling 
ewpan; poach the five minutes, | 





in a ravioli 
Take them up, drain them well, arrange them 
in & fire-prool gratin dish, sprinkle them Over 
with grated Parmesan cheese, pour in a very lit 
tle stoc 

Veal-Cutlets d la Primvose.— Take a pound of 


veal-cutlet; cut i 


k, and bake brown in the oven, 


t up inte small cutlets the size 
of a dollar, aud perfectly round. Put two ounces 
of butter (which las been first melted to let the | 
curd separate) Into a Suucepan, WIth three Ollons, | 
two ounces of bacon cut into small dice, a bou- | 
quet of herbs (including bay-leaf). Fry, surring | 
frequently, for a quarter of an hour, then add a | 
table-spoonful of corn-stareh, a dessert spoonful 
of Tarragon vinegar, and a pint of strong stock. 
Let all simmer very gently for about one hour. 
Take up the cutlets, strain the gravy aba pour it 
over them, then sprinkle with a table-spoon!ul of 
grated tongue, and the same quantity of parsley | 
dried and crumbled small. Chicken may also be | 
cooked in this way. : 

Quails &@ la Lucullus.—This, as its name im- | 
plies, is a most expensive and luxurious way of | 
serving these dainty birds, yet by management | 
the livers of chickens may be saved a day or two | 
by sealding them, and the opportunity taken | 
when several are required for general use during | 
a week, Bone very carefully six or eight quails. 
Cut up three ounces of unsmoked bacon, put it in 
a sauté pan, let it cook five minutes, then add the 
livers, a shallot sliced, a small bouquet twelve 
white pepper-corns, six cloves, a salt-spoonful of | 
salt. Let all cook carefully ten minutes: no- | 

| 


thing must burn or get very brown. When cook- 
ed, pound well in a mortar, pass through a sieve, 
then add three truffles chopped; stuff each quail 
into shape, butter some paper cases known as | 
‘quail cases,” put a quail into each case, a few | 
drops of olive oil on each breast. Then put them 
in a quick oven for ten minutes or a quarter of | 
an hour. For the gravy, put the bones of the | 
quails in a stewpan, adda table-spoonful of glaze 
and a gill of brown sauce, with one table-spoon- 
ful of water. Simmer till the gravy is weil tla- | 


vored from the bones, then strain, and add two | that ‘in life or deatu she would remain with me.’ | ribbou around the veck, cuffs, aud belt. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


table-spoonfuls of chopped truffles and half a gili 
of sherry. Put one table-spoouful of this sauce 
over each quail before sending it to the table, af 
ter very carefully draining all grease from the 
quails. These are served in the papers, but rough 
paper cases may be made to bake them in, and 
the regular crimped ones set in the oven to get 
hot just before dishing up. Slip the quails into 
them after draining. 

Quails a la Jubilee—Bone as many birds as re- 
quired. Lard them with pork and thin strips of 
truffles. Stuff them in shape with equal parts of 
sweetbreads and oysters, sew them up; roll them 
in buttered paper, and cook in the oven in enough 
Chablis to cover them. Pound some boiled po- 
tatoes and water-cresses together until thoroughly 
blended ; put a table-spoonful of butter in a sauce- 
pan with one of milk; put in the potato, stir 
round till quite hot; use this to make a border on 
When they have 
cooked fifteen to twenty minutes, take them up, 
glaze them, (melt glaze in a cup standing in hot 
water, and brush them over). Lay them on the 
potato border, and pour into the centre some 
Spanish sauce with mushrooms in which has been 
boiled a slice of lemon. 








which to serve the quails. 





UNDER THE MASQUE. 


HARRIET PRESCOTT 


R 


Ciouds in heaven like roses, 


By SPOFFORD 


OSES, roses, roses, 


Roses everywhere ; 
Rose breath on the air; 

Clouds of soft rose petals 
Drifting everywhere. 





Clouds of soft rose pet 
Drifting under foot; 

June and dew and dawning 
Birds in sweet dispute ; 

Now a bell-tone’s jangle, 
Now a gurgling flute. 


Would they sing so blithely, 
Bubbling like a Hute, — 
Would those soft rose petals 

Drift so under foot, 
the 


the rose-tree’s 


li they knew Secret 


At root ? 
Upon your breath, O roses, 


Come memories for despait 4 


0 birds, your song is silence; 
How mockingly you fare! 
O radiant June morning, 
’ 


You only masque despair! 


Roses, roses, roses, 
Roses every where; 

Jun 
Rose clouds 

But 
Sorrow everywhere! 





and dew and dawning, 
in the air; 


sorrow, sorrow, sorrow, 





DIVING-MOUSE. 

Mo than half a century ago a party of red 
4 men from our Western wilds went to Eng- 
land to negotiate for a sale of certain lands. A 
chief of the tribe, Muk Coonee (Littie Boar), was 
the leading spirit and principal speaker of this 
company of Indians. His gentie wile, the pretty, 
timid Diving-Mouse her 
own people, insisted upon accompanying her hus- 
band ; tender affection existed be- 
tween them, and never had more 
beautiful in his eyes, not even in the days when 
“he lad wooed her with caresses,” than when she 
pleaded her right to be his fellow-traveller; and 
so, hand in hand, they left their lovely wigwam 
home, 


squaw called among 
a peculiarly 
she seemed 


“In the green and silent valley 
By the pleasant water-courses,” 


and set out for a strange land. 

Crossing the ocean then was not the brief, plea- 
sant trip of the present time, and no doubt the 
weariness of the voyage and change of climate 
and food caused the delicate Indian woman to fall 
ili, and not long were the strangers ou English 
soil before Diving-Mouse died. 

The bereaved husband, wishing to show all 
honor to his beloved one, directed that no expense 
should be spared, and that the funeral services 
Attend- 
clothed her in her richest garments,” 


“should be as handsome as possible.” 
ats “ and 
an elaborately wrought shroud was folded about 
the body, after which “it was laid in a richly or- 
namented coffin, and on the silver plate was traced 
a snitable inscription,” doubtless 


Homely phrases, but each letter 


full of hope, and yet of heart-break ; 
Full of all the tender pathos 
Ut the here and the bereatter.” 


Laurel leaves and flowers were laid upon her 
breast; her cheeks, as is the Indian custom, were 
painted red, and 


ranged her 


ornaments were lavishly at 
head A splendid 
Judian shawl heavily wrought enfolded the cas- 
ket, and funeral services were held at St. John’s 
church-yard, many sympathizing English friends 
accompanying the dusky mourners, far from home 
and native country. Services were conducted by 
an English clergyman. 

After the coffin was lowered, a pure white rose 
was thrown upon it, then “ the dull, cold earth.” 

Shaw Whash (Big Sword) pronounced an ora- 
tion in his native lauguage, after which “ the be- 
reaved chief (Litthe Boar) addressed the assem 


about and arms. 


blage.” His farewell, as it has come to us through 
a French interpreter, has seldom been excelled 
for simple, tender pathos. 

“For three years before coming to England, 
[I rested on the bosom of my wife in love and 
happiness; she was a// to me, and would not 
cousent that I should leave her at home, sayin 


g 
5 
? 


| 
| 
i 











451 


We came, and I have lost her. 
earthly all is now under t 
Spirit 


eal ; 


She who was my 
> earth, but the Great 
and 
I never was a man of tears, but her loss 





has placed her there, my bosom 


Is 


has made me slred many.” 





ANSWHRS T70 CORRESPONDENTS. 
M. R. C.— Have white ¢ 
lin tor a full vest, 
your pretty peach-colored 81 
with tull draped fro 
white vest, will be 
look wel 
Amy 





ina crape or else silk mus- 
rs of velvet of 
A princesse polonaise 
a round basque with 
Gobelin blue will not 


With reve the colo 
k. 


, or else 


handsome, 





ranyed as you sugy 
I are made 
Inches square tor the usual double 
feet six broad rh 
Wilh a shaped piece set in each 





illows now about twenty-four 
bed, which is tour 
inches bolster is made round, 
nd. r 


not 
A pair 


he new way isto 
under them—ol! 
of pillows or else 
are 


set the bolster behind the pillows 
have use m 


a Doister, us when t 


else 


only 


for day rr 


pillows 


set 


on 











bolster they hide the handsome wood of the head of 
the bedstead. Stams | bequ centre ornament 
and border of Cul-wo irish } t 
work, which is hem-st d,or th i 
broidery or linen Jace (torchon or Smyrna), or els 
braid lace. When a bolster o is used, aud color is 
preferred, the spread of creto orots een, or 0- 
caded S1lK, Is tmiade long enough to cover the ter 
also. Read ** A Modern Linen Press” in Bazar } 20, 
Vol. X XI. 

M. E, ¢ Get either 
paper of several tones «¢ 








we 
hot a wide Lriceze 
It tinted a light 
Lighter papers have s 
Draries abd dibit 
W ouLp-ue W 
tion than that cc 
QUESTLIONER, 
curtains, draping t 
windows in 


urabesque patlerus 
der 
hiuve 


po turther lnforma- 





for your parlor 
ve side 
back p 8 W 
Get linen vel 
and gray-| 
hear loge . 
some in your 
Cotta shades 5 
tinted. Send 
aller your 
lor your ** day 1 
Ont Penvierxen. i 
matural Culors repre ting a flowe ” a pretty 
#itt for a sliver- ( tig e€, bhere are 
ew sliver pie 
pins, pin- 
in 
Duck, ele 
preseut 
ANXLOUB. 
with 
Have 
rows OF velvet on t 
the net ln the waist 
Y 


in or yello 


silk. 





the portieres, of copper red 


ue. andsoime Whe 








ye hund- 





5 hil 






lirrot 
ver 


liver, a DULLOL-lit > teal 





al 


cream 


Wals t lull at 








HeLun 
with the checked wool, but 
Braid your hair ln 
closely arouud 
your 
won 





Slik. 





! Ki 
ol rrow ~Waleread 


ri 


red cCashuere, With rows OL bie 
are 
SU BSORLBEK 





und It 
fennis gown 
aud described in Lazar 

Hini-sive.—Auy 
lace, lawn, or white 


pretty s 
wool, wil round Lut abu 
Muy parasuil, Is sullavle 
M. A. Q.—For a visit 
morning dresses of whits 


lor 3 


to 


ewport you will need 


ped wool with colors, o 

















8 vf 
challi, or shot canvas vage border, and of dark 
lidia silk; Lor the afte ter India silk, Ben- 
allie, abd lace dresses I dinner and evelllup, & rt 
ditesses OL het over sil w cru, Or Colored net, 
also biack net. lusteud of rich dresses tor th . 
you Cau lave pay itue gowns of bordered lawns, or oi 
viughams in large plaids, Ol ecru bausle, and ol wi 
luuslin With luce aud embroidery. 
SupBsoniben.—Cambric and French percales are us 
lor bight-gownhs and Chemises When linen is not likee 
To get goud-fitting models you should buy at a good 
furnishing house a garment of each kind, such us a 
Sucque-chemise and yoke gown, Hand-run tucks, 
embroidery Gone Ob the garment, purllug, and Vulen 
ciehnes or torchon laces are the trimmings on French 
models. Lawns with tiny dots or stars ot color, either 
dark blue or red, are used tor night dresses, and rib- 
bons are added to them to make them serv 18 room 


Wrappers ior the daytime and as dressing- 
Mus. G. E.—Do not alter you 

uS SUCH Cesigus ure about to be 

ably be generally worn next yeur, 
Supscountwer.— The white 

ner aller you have worn b 
Y. H 


wus. 


grevadine po t 
revived, and will} 
iL het t 1 


ippropriate ih subi 








scurl 


ICK SCarls SLX monutha, 








Your muslin is pretty and stylish, and the de 
sign 18 good made as itis. Have a watered silk rib- 
bon tolded for the collar, with a bow on tiie lett side; 
also as wristbands und as sash. White or else violet 
ribbous would be pretty with your muslin. The cape 
might make you a pretty belted gathered waist lu wear 
will black or di 

VERMONT. dding gown of faille 





and silk muslin, witl 





ce sut described in 
Bazar No, %, Vol. XXL. ‘Vhe verbal and written in- 
Vilutions will be In good taste d if done by the 
bride-expectant are more prized than engraved cards 

EK ( AND ALLi£E.—You will get better ideas tor 





your costumes by reading Domebe 
#ive you in the short space a 

Miss W.—The Bazar No. 20, 
hints about mourning dresses 
hot be pleasant or durable for a waist 
Get dull surah or China crape or n iling i 
stead. Have sleeves of the plain or striped Ludia lawn 
instead of lace. 


jand Son than we cau 
is Column. 

Inaby 
sli Crape woul 
Vithout iinin 


, bas 





ve 














K. P.—Get white undressed kid gloves for the gradu- 
ating class, and medium fans of gauze. 

Lavitta.—We know of no such directory as you 
bume. Mrs. Henderson’s Prac tl Cooking ai Dir 
ner-Giving aid Miss Corson’s Family Living $500 a 
Year, published by Harper & B *, give directious 
for laying the table avd 5 

H. Jd. C.—The bride mu hite slippers with a 
White dress, especially one SKI Writt 
InVilutions are Considered sMpliinenutary t Ont 
who receive them You need not have asters a 
luiormal home wedding. 

).—Do not attempt to « eal your brown mant 
but put a plush scarf across the top if you likes h 
terra-Colla plush with Dauds of liter plush Ose 
the ends, and sume fring Muke r poy la 
bux-pleated skirt al Siraig v cloire Coat Or | )- 
naise with Directoire revers, aud soft pleated vest of 
cream or ecru Chiba crape. 

W arwiok.—Your ar re silk will be very handson 
made up with an Over-skirt of Chantilly lace G 
Striped or watered Silk for a skirt to vear wit ipo 





I 
laise OL the woolleu material wade by design in Lazaz 


No. 47, Vol. XX. 














An OLp Supsoriner.—Read about introductions 
Manners and Social Usa In congratulating a 
suy sOmMething Cordial | e Way Oo vod Wis s 

ApMtRING Country Cousin.-—Mak our ligh 1 
wool dress either of clalli, custimere, or nuns’ veili 
rather than the heavier Hetrictia cioth. Ti hit 
dress illustrated on the first | ot Bazar No. 6, Vol 
XXL, will be a good mio 

UOLp Supsoxnirs.—We do no swer questions 
about drese by mail. For your ck tulle and } 
bonnet you Can have tulle stri , Se a bow al 
Strips Of scalloped luce, or ot vel won, tO th it- 
ter you put on the bounet) in a large bow with sliort 
ends, 

M. J. A.—Challi with white nd strewn with 
flowers, or else all of Gobelin bl i While flowers 
or stripes, will make a pretty dre ag ft uu 


years. Make it with 
hind, ful 


1 yoke 


ker 





sleeves, and tull tuc skirt. 
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THE FLOWER MISSION.—Dxawy ny Jessix Suxeurnp.—[See Pace 447.] 











. may be the Flower Mis- infinitely more 
i sion, but certainly that good; it brings 
i is hardly prettier or them into contact 
; kinder than the charity with the know 

of the Fresh Air Fund ledge of the dis- 

for children. That is comforts of those 

not only a beneficence less fortunate than 

y toward the city children, themselves, and 

Ujar and a source to them of excites in them 

; y Y health and strength, the ennobling emo 

i . 4 Y\ when it takes them out tions of pity and 

/ Wf of their swarming ten sympathy, and the 

WU ements and crowded desire to help and 

Y, S alleyways into the uni- to assuage sorrow 

verse of a free sky and and suffering wher- 

» broad fields, into green ever they are to be 

: meadows and among found. Itisa true 

i as trees and growing flow- Home Missionary 
| 
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BorperR FoR LinkN Emproipery.—Cross anp Ho.sein 


Srircn, 
FRESH AIR. 


7 most romantic 
charity in the world 


ers, or down the har- 
bors and out on the 


Fig. 2.—WatstrcoaT For 
Jacket, Fic. 1.—Front, 











Fig. 3.—W AlIsTCOAT FOR 
Jacket, Fig. 1,.—Back. 





Fig. 3.—Drrait or Suxeve FOR MANTELE?, Fig. 2. 
Macramé-Work. 


cipients is not by 
any means the end 
of the business; 
it really does the 
busy young givers 




























Society that bene- 


. 


ha Ww 
\ah S 
« we receive the fresh 
air that should be 
God’s gift to all 
mankind, 


fits alike those who 













wide sea, but it is an 
enlargement of all their 
spiritual natures with- 
out doubt also An 
interesting fact about 










give and those who 





Kig. 1.—Jacket with Waistcoat ror TraveELtine Dress.—'See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 23-32, 





Fig. 2.—PLAIn anp 
SrrirepD Woot Mounina 
oR TRAVELLING Dress 


Fig. 2.—Inpta Sirk Dress 

} Back.- ~[See Fig 1.] 
i For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. L., Figs. 1-11 





Back [See Fig. 1 
For pattern and description 
see SuppL, No. VIL, Figs. 

35-47 





Case FoR STATIONERY. 
For designs and description see Suppl., No. XIV., Figs. 69 and 7 


this Fresh Air Fund for children is that a great deal 
of it is raised by the efforts of other children, by those 
in a better class of life, who have plenty of fresh air 
themselves, and who occupy themselves in their little 
sewing societies and fairs, and other pleasant exertions 
of the sort, till they accumulate sums of money suffi- 
cient to add to the general fund and swell it appreci- 
ably. And the good that this money does to the re- 
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Fig. 1.—Puain anp Srrirep Woot Morning on TRAVELLING Fig. 2.—Sirk Manteckr.— Back [See Fig. 8. —For : ‘ 
Dress.—Fronr.—[Sce Fig. 2. ] Front, see First Page. ] Fig. 1.—Ixpia Stk Dress.—Fronr.—[Ste Fig. 2. | 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Fis. 35-47. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. X., Figs. 62-64 For pattern and description see Supplement, No, L., Figs, 1 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS 

Maa. Wiyxstow's Soormna Syrup 
Teething, the child, softens the 
ill pain, cures wind colic, and 
diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv,] 


for 
soothes guime, allays 


s the 
] 





Buenerr’s C 
truff, ar 
e highest degree [Adv 


OOAINK Allays irritation, removes dan 
4 invigorates the act 
t 





Tur superiority of Bursxertr’s Fiavorine 
consists ln their periect prrity and g 


ExTraors 
yreat strength.-{Ad.] 





ADVERLISHMHN' LS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


. Breakfast Cocoa. 


7 Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oi! has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
i well as for persons in health 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & (0., Dorchester, Mass, 


A MILLION BOKES A YEAR. 


Brandreth’s Pi 
Blood, stimulate 
the 
They were introduced 
in the United States in 1835. 


Arrowroot or Sugar, 


lis purify 
the 
Kidneys, 


the Liver, 


strengthen regulate 
the Bowels. 


Since 


that time over fifty millions of box- 
Brandreth’s Pills have 


of 
been 


ces 
consumed. 
This, 


convineing 


together with thousands of 


testimonials from 
parts of the world, i 


dence of their value. 


Brandreth’s Pills are purely 


vegetable, absolutely harmless, and 


safe to take at any time. 


Sold 


in every drug and medicine 


store, either plain or sugar-coated. 


THOMSON’S 
CELEBRATED 


Grlove-Fitting 


OMSO,, 
an thy No 


HAVE NEVER 
BEEN EQUAL 
TO PRESENT 
MAKE. 

MORE POPULAR 
THAN EVER. 
A PERFECT FIT 

} GUARANTEED. 

} THREE LENGTHS, 
Short, Medium, and 

Extra Long. 
GR. eatery 


THE BEST, pons. AND. D CHEAPEST 
FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., New York, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


CHILDREN’S TEETH 


should be kept clean and bright, which can be done by 
daily use of the 


WESFELT FOOT HousHER ROOD 





It can be applied from early infancy with 
marked comfort and benefit; and children enjoy its 
ecular use when refusing to be tortured by bristles. 


One of the most skilful, successful, 
tious dentists of New York State, Dr. Retter, of Utica, 
writes: ** Asa cleanser of children’s teeth the 
Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher has no equal.” 

Its Economy. Holder (imperishable), 35 cents, 
Polisher only need be renewed. 18 (boxed), 25 cents, 
Dealers or mailed. _HORSEY M’ F G CO., Ut tica, N. Y 


PISO’S a8 oe 
RE A 


URES 
Best beg Syrup. 


AILS. 
Tastes _— Use 
in time. Sold S 


| RIC-A-BRAC, Mexican and Indian Curiosities, 
Pueblo Indian Pottery, curiously decorated; Mineral 
Cabinets and Specimens, Opals, Agates. Garnets, and 
Petrified Wood, rough or polished: Indian Blankets, 
Feather Cards, etc. Send 2-cent stamp for circnlar to 
CHAS. F. BAILEY & CO., Albuquerque, N. M. 


Children | 


best remedy for | 


the capillaries in | 


| best 


; affirms it 


HARPER'S 


GOVERNMENI! TESTS. 


Tue fact that Royal Baking Powder is, in all 


respects, the best baking powder offered to the 


public has been established beyond question. 


Prof. H. A. Mott, when employed by the U.S. 


Government to analyze the various baking pow- 


ders of the market, to determine which was the 


and most economical, after an extended in- 


vestigation, reported in favor of the Royal, 


it was adopted for government use. 


Prof, Mott has continued his examinations of 


baking powders sold at the present day, and now 


as his deliberate judgment, arrived at 


after most thorough research and a careful ex- 


amination of the principal brands of the market, 


that the Royal is undoubtedly the purest 


most reliable baking powder offered to the pub- 
lic. Prof, Mott, in his recent report, says: 
‘The Royal Baking 
for I have 


so found it in many tests made 


for that company and the U. 8. Government. 


and | aa 
| = 





and | 


| ternally, and Cutioura Rerso.vent, 


| disease, 


|} AND Cuemtoat Co., 


Powder is absolutely pure, | 


both 


“T will go still further and state that, because of | 


the facilities that company has for obtaining per 


fectly pure cream of tartar, and for other reasons 


| dependent upon the proper proportions of the 


same, and the method of its preparation, the Royal 


Baking Powder is undoubtedly the purest and 


most reliable baking powder offered to the public 


Dr. HENRY A. MOTT, Pu.D.” 


Late U. 


“Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 





all | 
positive evi- 


Old Time is still a-flying, 
And this same flower that blooms to-day, 
To-morrow may be dying.’ 

In order to supply a demand from people who gather 
their own roses we have prepared a mixture of fine 
perfames and —_ s identical with that used in mak- 
ing our celebrated 


“WILD ROSE” POT-POURRI. 


This is put up in neat packages, each containing 
enough to go with a quart of rose leaves. Price 50: 
a package, postpaid, to any address, 


OWEN, MOORE, & CO., 


POR’ FLAND, ™M AINE. 


The 


See article in ** Harper's Bazar,” May 26. 


ington, D. C.; Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, HL ; 
St. Paul, Minn. : 5 Manens City, Mo. ; Denver, Col. ; 








: | 
and conscien- | 


and digests as easily as human milk. 
Years,” by Marion Harland. 


"| DO YOU 
| WRITE?” 


Postage is 16 cents per Ib. 
Express often cheaper 


count of their excellent 


- ing more Beno 

WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF | 
WELDING AND 
VISITING CARDS, 

STAMPING. ETC. | 

SEND FOR SAMPLES. | 


offer 


| complete instructions how to 
} order by 
j stamp 


S. Government Chemist. | 


| to 287 
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Skin & Scalp 
ESTORED 


5 ok by t 
ys AS Cirietna 
Y Remedies. 


TOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 

comparable to the Currouna Remepres in their 

marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 

beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, dis- 

ivuri itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the 
p, and blood, with loss of hair. 

za, the great Skin Cure, and Cutiovura Soap, 

an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 

the new Blood 

Puritier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 

from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Resor- 
VENT, $1; Soar, 25c. Prepared by the Purrer Deve 
Boston, Mass. 

Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily 
skin prevented by Cuvriouna Soar, 
Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the Cutiovra Anti-Pain Pi 
the only pain killing plaster, Be. 


LICHTENSTEINS’ ILLUS. 
TRATED FASHION CATA- 


LOGUE, issued from their 

A Great Millinery, Dry Goods, and 

S Fancy Goods Emporium, 
open to every- 
body. A 


and containing 
thousand pictures of 


H 


ASTER, 


ee 


This 


nearly 
1000 illustrations 


of the Latest Fash- 


| ions, 
5-cent 


Sent to any one 
J. LICHTEN- 


& SONS, 281 


GRAND , NEW YORK. 


articles you want and will be 


mail, Send fora38e, 


to stump 


N 


STEIN 


ST. 





| Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 


| no equal 


| 
| 
| 


tles. Be sure that ** 


The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 
For elegance of style it has 
Warranted to in-@ 
fallibly regain its shape on 
release of pressure, and can- & 
not get displaced while in § 
wear, like other folding bus- 
Improved Sil! 
Lotta” i Te iin 
not sold by your dealers we will send, NY) 
postp'd, a 5-spring for 50c.,or T-epring 
for 63¢ Columbis Rubber Co. sSole Mirs., Boston, Mass. 





Remington Tipe enltiy furatehes plessant and profitable  emmplagmeent to women in all parts of the world. 


Remington 


STANDARD 


— 


Norr.-Our unqualified challenge for atest of all Writing Machines remains unaccepted. Send for copy if interested, 

wre KOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Landen, | England. 


: Boston, Mass.: Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Indianapolis, ‘Ind. ; Minneapolis, 


Wash- 
Minn. ; 





Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow’s milk, 


Send for ‘Our Baby's First and Second 


REED & CARNRICK, New York. 


If so, and you desire fashionable writing-paper at reasonable prices, ask your stationer for 


BOSTON LINEN, BOSTON BOND, OR 


BUNKER HILL LINEN. 


These papers have gained a reputation in every State and Territory in the Union on ac 
quality and reasonable price. 
them, send us three two-cent stamps for our complete samples of paper, represent- 


If your stationer does not keep 


250 varieties which we sell by the pound, 
SAMUEL WARD COMPANY (incorroraten), 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PAPER MERCHANTS, STATIONERS, AND ENGRAVERS, 
178 to 184 Devonshire Street, Boston, 

DEALERS SHOULD CORRESPOND WITH US. 








ments and supersedes every Velveteen. 
@ VELUTINA, WEAR .GUARANTEED,” stam 





VELUTINA 


The only fabric successfully used to take the piace of Silk Velvet. 


It embodies all known improve- 


oy we in the leading shades and in three qualities. 
Ivage. 


ped o 
Saly supplied by N. ERLANGER & | £O., Sole Agents, 459 and 455 Baoome STREET, NEW YORK, _ 


To be had of all first-class dealers. Trade 














and improved complexion. 





Chafing, 


for offensive perspirations, discharges, etc. 
] 


Do not hesitate to use Packer’s Tar Soap on your face. 
soletely pure, bland, and grateful to the senses. 
the delicate skin of infants, and in the treatment of skin and scalp diseases. 
and Redness; cures Itching, Dandruff, Acne, ete., 


25 cents. 





Fine Complexion, Smooth, Soft Skin. 


Mention the Bazar and send four cents for sample of Packer’s Tar Soap. 
night with warm water and rough wash-cloth, and you will be gratified with soft, 


Use it every 
smooth skin 

It is 
It is adapted and extensively used for washing 


ab- 


It prevents Chapping, 
and is an invaluable antiseptic purifier | 
Druggists, or 


'THE PACKER MFG. CO., (00 Fulton St., N. Y. 











EDFERN 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


Bellevue 
Avenue, 
Newport, 


Light Weight Gowns for Summer, 


Particular attention is now being paid to the weight 
of gowns for the summer season—special designs and 
cloths have been originated. 

Ladies unable to visit New York can have sketches 
and samples forwarded free by mail. Measurement 
form and pattern bodice insure perfect fit. 


| 210 Fi 0 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


Silks for Midstmmer Wear. 


In order to present the 
Most Select Styles and Mod- 
ern Colorings in Fabrics 
appropriate for Midsum- 
mer wear we have made 
special arrangements with 
our Manufacturers and 
Printers and are now ex- 
hibiting, in our Silk De- 
partment, a beautiful Selec- 
tion of Rich Goods, especial- 
Iv designed and colored for 
Walking Costumes, Mati- 
nees, Wrappers, etc. 

We respectfully inform 
our customers that these 
goods cannot be purchased 
elsewhere, and invite an 
examination, 

Orders by mail promptly 
executed, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Itth St., 
New York. 


CURE::. DEAF 


Pxck’s Parent Improven Cussionrko 
Ean Daums Perfectly Restore 
the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the natural drum, — Invisi- 
ble, comfortable and always in posi- 
tion. Conversation, music, even 
whispers heard distinctly. Send for 

4 illustrated book with testimonials, 
FREE Address F HISCOX, 853 
Mention this paper. 





i lrroadway, New York. 

















WHILBUR’S 


Coeeer 


e finest Po =T dd Chocolate for tamily use, 
ulres no Bolling 4 weahonbte for Dys 


0. Wike 


Req 
and nijdren, © 
‘or trial can. 


speptics 
clphia. 
In New York of all kinds 


SHOPPIN by a lady of experience, 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., 


| PURCHASING AGENCY, 


ECKER, 825 Broadway, New’ ¥. 


your dealer, or send 


BUR & SONS, Phi 


Address 


N. Y. City. 


| Established 1875. 
urs: HELON 
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RIDLEYS’, 


Grand Street, New York. 


SHOES. 


MAINTAINING QUALITY AND STYLE, 
YET PRICES THE LOWEST. 

LADIES’ GENUINE HAND-SEWED WELT 
BUTTON SHOES, FLEXIBLE SOLES, IN 
BOTH PARIS AND DONGOLA KID, PATENT- 
LEATHER TIPS, ALL SIZES AND WIDTHS, 
AT $2.95 PAIR. 

LADIES’ OXFORD TIES, 
TON SHOES AND 
PATENT - LEATHER 
HEELS, EVERY 
AND E, AT $1 


ALSO LOW BUT- 
NEWPORT 

TIPS, 
SIZE, 
THE PAIR. 


Rustic or Wie wan DIDDETS. 


CHILDREN’S, SIZES 8 TO 10144, AT 
MISSES’, SIZES To & ‘AT 
LADIES’, SIZES 24 TO 7, AT 
BOYS’, SIZES get 
MEN’S, SIZES 

BICYCLE AND TENNIS 
NISHED WITH SHOES TO MATCH 
EITHER RUBBER OR LEATHER SOLES. 
SEASIDE SHOES OF CANVAS, WITH GOAT 
TRIMMINGS, IN ALL COLORS. 


HIGH OR 


CLUBS 


Orders by Mail 
prompt attention. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, $13 to 321 Grand St; 


56, 58, 60 TO 70 ALLEN S8T.; 
59, 61, 63, 65 ORCHARD S8T.,N. Y. 


EUGENIE’S WORLD - RENOWNED 
SECRET OF BEAUTY, on C.B., 


for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians; warranted perfectly harmless; superior 
to all other preparations. ‘Tested and applied tree of 
charge; $1.00 per box 


THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 
The wonderful gy ation for coloring any shade 
of hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.00. 


THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 
THE COSMETIC MASK (Patented), 


for beantifying the complexion ; $2.00 complete. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the 
lips ; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose; 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 


MONTE CRISTO 
Medicated Gloves for beautifying the hands, superior 
to all others, $1.50 per pair. Rubber Gloves, $1.25 per 
pair. Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair 
Catalogues mailed free, 


L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


Tit | 
grt UU 


TRexTRAGT OF | 
nur xX HOPS 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S WEEKLY................-- 
HARPER'S BAZAR 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE..........+++- 


Soak 


‘A cONCEN 


$4 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico 

There 
pleasure, 


is nothing more conducive 
and to the creation in the family of 


periodicals. 
and are 
wisdom that they constitute one of the 
gines of civilization now in existence.—N. Y. 

The most popular 
family reading ever published.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


They are as familiar as household words, 


Sun. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Fran‘tin Square, N.Y, 

*@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and fonr thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage-Stamps. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
1 than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost« 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 





TIES, WITH | 
LOW | 
IN WIDTHS ©, D, | 


TO 11, AT $1.00 | 
FUR. | 


SUITs, | 


} 
receive | 


face and 





| oldest and the best, 


to wholesome | 
an ele- | 
vated moral condition, than the persistent nse of these | 


administered with such high humanity and | 
’ | 
greatest en- | 


and successful periodicals for 


| Correspondence conjidential. 








ae. 
Ce ( (c ae G 
OUTFITTING DEP'T, 


Misses’ and Children’s Suits, 
Dresses, Jackets, and Ulsters, 


PARIS AND CITY MADE 
UNDERWEAR. 
Wedding Trousseaux and Infants’ 
Wardrobes. 


Broad Dovey KA 19th ét. 


‘UPHOLSTERY 
For Summer Houses. 


150 pairs Madras Curtains, i) Ecru, Om- 
bre, and Stained-Glass Effects, all new, 
worth $8.00 per window 

250 pieces Swiss Spriggs, Ecru ground, 
White width, 
yards for 

50-inch Madras, in Two-tone Effects, Biue, 
Ombre, Ox-blood, &c., 


flowers % pieces of 13 


worth 65c. per yard. 


350 pairs Scotch Net Curtains, 9 feet 
long by 4 feet wide, Ecru taped, worth 
$2.50 per window. 


40-inch Arabian Drapery,’ I'wo-toned Ef- 


fects, with side border tor cottage uses 


(new), worth 25c, per yard......... 


Elegant assortment of Daghestan Rugr, 


average size 3 feet by 6 feet, worth $15.00. 


Mail Orders thoroughly ard promptly executed. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th St.,N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED (800i. 


BARRY 
TRIGOPHERO 


FOR THE HAIR. 


For invigorating, beautifving, and imparting a 


gloss and silken softness to the hair. It is the 


yet strange to say it is the 


| cheapest article in the market 
| 


MATTINCS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW MATTINGS, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION NOW AR- 
RIVING. THE GREATEST NOVELTIES IN 
COLORINGS YET SHOWN, FINE FANCY PAT- 
TERNS AND JOINTLESS WHITE MATTINGS AS 
LOW AS $% PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


| SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS. 
WRINELES,BLACE-HUADS, 
Pimples, Frec kles, P’ ittings 
Molesand Supe rfluou sHa'r 
permancntly removed. 
Flesh increased or reduced. 
Complexions beautifi-d. The 
Form developed. Hair, Brows and 


| Lashes colored and restored. Interest- 


ing Book and testimonials (sent sealed), 4c. 
Satis faction guaranteed, 


“We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 
beautiful.”—Gopry’s Lapy’s Book 
MME. VELARO, 
414 West 47th Street, New York City. 
Mention this paper. 


“KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 


1F YOU ARE A SUFFERER, WE TEL 


- GATARRH Ge, 


and we stand ready to prove it. Write for our 
FREE BOOK “Common Sense Tatk.”’ 


Dr. Sykes Sure Cure Co., 330 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 








40c. 


1.50 | 
| Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 


15c. | 


7.50 | 


| New York, 








B. Allman & 


ARE 


THE BALANCE OF THEIR STOCK 


OF 


OFFERING 


Trimmed Hats end Bonnets, 


Ladies’ Wrappers, Matinees, and Sacques, | 


ALSO, 


LADIES’ SUITS 


IN 


Foulard, India, 
and Summer Silks, 


AT 


VERY LOW PRICES. 
18th St, 19th St, and 6th Ave. 


1784 188s. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 


a 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, 
and other Laces. 


the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins ov Balls. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY. 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


KEEP THE DIRT 


out of doors by using the Hart- 
man Patent Steel Wire Door Mat. 
Be careful to get the genuine 
which has the name stamped on 
frame. Buy of your dealer, or 
write to 


H. W. HARTMAN, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 

118 Chambers Street, New York; 
107 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


—_ about their Patent Steel Picket Fence. 
It is the best made, and don’t cost much. 


SAFE AFE!NVESTMENTS | 


Surplus, $355, ,016 
Principal and interest both fully guaranteed by Capi- 
tal and Surplus of $1,105,016. In seventeen years of 
business we have loaned $11,494 ,600, paying from 


interest. $7,056,500 of 
OC. ° interest and principal 
4 _ (o) have been returned 
to investors with- 
out delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 
First Mortgage and Debenture Bonds and 
Savings Certificates always on hand for sale— 
In Savings Departments, in amounts of $5 and up 
ward ; in the Mortgage Department $300 and up- 
ward. Full information regarding our various securi- 
ties furnished by 


J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
New York Mang’r. HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


J.S. FRY & SONS, Bristol, England. 
Kat. 1728. 86 Prize Medals. Mfs. Chocolate & Coco: 

- Fry’s Pure Chocolate 
for all domestic pur- 
poses—baking, m king 
confectionery, or “cho 
colaie ”’—is the best in 
the world. 44 Ib. cakes 
each wrap ped For sale 
by best retai 
and at wholesale by Austin i Nion rs & Co. 
and Wholesale Grocers, New York. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


THE LARGEST and Best Equipped in 
the World- -1L0 Instructors, 2252 students last v 
ough Instruction in Vocal and Instrumental iene tl a 
and Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratury, Lilerature, 
German and Italian Lan tare English Branches, Gymnc 
ties, etc. uition, $5 to 
Heat and mee Lig he © © to $7.54 “ 
Term begins Sept. 15, 1888 For Tihs ieonee 1 Calendar, 
giving full information, address E. TOURJEL, Lirector, 
rauklin Square, BuSTON, Mass. 


Hr . t . 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
eifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma 
nently all annoying disfige 
urements from fice and 
body, withont injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
cautions poisonous stuff can 
accomplish. Address Mme. JULIAN, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


PAYSONS INK #38 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED FASHION PLATE 
of Summer St at oo ree on receipt of 
Zcent Mane: 
uF. SUBER Spex ‘sees, Phil.delphia, Pa 


» Import ters 


Fall 








| incomparable Dentifrice, 


} Which hardens and invig« 


Le a 


| having been destroyed, 


} calillustrations. In 
|} Size page 
| famous War pictures. Price 


In bevelled 


on NICE 


| of eleg 
| offered age! 


| ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
Fragrant 


S OZODONT, 


rates the GUMS, purifies 


and perfames the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 


the TEETH, from youth to old age. 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


DRY @OQDS FROM NeW yoRK, 


Mail Orders promptly and 
care fully filled 
bes Ww 
! Dre p 
"Ti 1¢ famous * Rock 
best mad Nev 
able chin 
N B.—To avoid d 


LOWEST PRICES. 


gs Matied o1 


Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Brothers, 


GROFT & ALLEN’S 


BREAKFAST 


COCOA: 


The best History of the 


PHILADELPHIA 


| Absolutely Pure 


Sold by first-class 

Grocers everywhere 

A trial sample free 
on request 


War that has yet appeared. — 


| Boston Traveller 


The plates of Harper's Weekly during the War 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial wort of le Rebelon 


Is the only means of obtaining its tinable histe 
two splendid folio vo 


as the Weekly, and 


Imes, same 
containing 1000 of ite 
for set, Carriuge paid, 
in Half Tr 

t stamp on side ar vat d edges, $22 


cloth, $16 irkey Morocco, hand- 
full 

oO, elegant, $35. To pasate deception see 

thy at books be ar Harper's name. for Il- 
lustrated Ciren 


Send 


lar to 
McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 


Of priceless vale Jor preservat Boston Ad- 


vertiser 
NOTICE,—Parti y of New York, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Panl, Minnea 8, 
can have a set of this book 
1 free of charge. Ag 
erms to first-« 


ve Vicinit 
ind other large cities, 
to them tor 
ents wanted, 
ass men, In many parts o 


examina- 
Liberal 

the conr 

e easy-payment plan. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to lad 
who wear their hair parted,$ 6 
up, according to siz? and color. 
Beautifying Mask, with prep’ n 
$2; Hair Goods, Cosmetics 


this book is sold on tl 


the m’fr for Illust’d Price-L i 

E. Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’| Music Hall)Chicago 

Canada, 
superior in America. 

M usie, 


phional y 


H E * MU TH Ladies’ ( ollege, London, Ont., 
Jas few equals a 

Highest "Cc ulture, 
Elocution. Climate 
moderate, oc circular 


i 
EV. KN, ENGLISH, 


genes Literature, 


healthy. Cost 


M.A., Principal. 


CARDS. om ile 100 


item, 3 autograph albiim, 


8 othe wok 


HOLLEY CARD ¢ o. "eriden. Conn. 


(“a= by Mail.—Send $1.00 for box of delicious 


Chocolate Cream Drops, Caramels, or very fine 


Mixed Candy. PECK & CO., 33 Water St., N. ©. 





vy, 
FACETIZ. 

BUDS OF THOUGHT’. 

A Curnesx tragedian is 
about to start on astarring 
tourin this country. This 
is surely appropriate. 
Stars and celestial bodics 
are frequently synony- 
mous. 


Had newspapers been 
invented before the Eng- 
lish language, the word 
“calumny” would un- 
doubtedly have been spell- 
ed “ columny.” 


An_ excessive indnl- 
gence in pi is apt to give 
a printer every symptom 
of dyspepsia. 


We are informed that 
the bon-ten of tlie Chinese 
in this country are a sort } 
of Washing ton. This is | 
a most touching tribute 
to the Father of his Coun- 
try. 


The militiamen of New 
York do not mind martial 
law very much, but par- 
tial law aggravates them 
to the last degree I WANT you 

By an unfortunate acci- 
dent one of the partici- 
pants in a recent French 
duel was injured by hisadversary. The latter prompt- 
ly apologized for his carelessness, and the wounded 
man most graciously requested the other not to inen- 
tion it, turned over, and died. The Parisian communi- 
ty is highly shocked over the unfortunate affair. 


That was a wise reflection of the philosopher who 
said, ‘* He who spends too much time before the bar is 
apt to bring up behind the bars.” 


Recent discoveries teud to show that the King of the 
Cannibal Islands always kept the Interior Portfolio 
open for foreign visitors to his shores, but as the for- 
eign visitors frequently disagreed with their royal mas- 
ter, the office- was nearly always empty. 


It was not Goethe who said that you can always tell 
the man who has gone to grass by his seedy appear- 
ance. Goethe was a brilliant philosopher, but there 
were some things he forgot to say until it was too late. 


There are times when solitude is more greatly de- 
sired than anything else, which may account for the 
difficulties in the way of him who would get a loan in 
our large and populous cities. 


The White House landlord is to be pitied above all 
other landlords. Tenants are never lacking, but Un- 
cle Sam is torn inwardly every four years in settling 
the rival claims of would-be tenants, and when his de- 
cision is finally made, he never seems to be more than 
five-eighths satisfied 

ical 
LIGHT VERSE. 

“Mr. Blank, do you know Bilifil the poet ?” 

* Yes, I know Blifil,” said the editor. 

** What's his spec ialty—light verse 2” 

“I fancy it ix. Indeed, I never saw any of Bilifil’s 
verse that wasn’t almost too light.” 





—_~>—___ 


BEGGARLY. 

Captty (to Bjones, who has stooped to pick up a silver 
dollar in the street). “* Aw—I say, Cholly, wemembaw, 
deah boy, we ahe on Fifth Awvenue. Only beggaws 
would pick up money fwom the streets, don'cher- 
know. Aw—by-the-way, Cholly, can you lend me a 
fivaw until to-morrow ?” 

a 
TO BE OBTAINED CHEAP. 

Frienp (to convalescent). ‘1 spose your pneumonia 
cost you a good deal, Brown 2” 

Convatesoent. ** Oh no; I got it in an open strect- 
car for five cents.” 





* HERE, SHOEMAKER, 
TO STOP IN FILLIBUSTER’S AND 
GET ME ABOUT THIS MUCH.” 





MH ART ERS: B. AZAR. 


. — 











HE SIMPLY FOLLOWED DIRECTIONS. 


IS A SAMPLE OF LACE, 
“On, 





** WHAT'S TO BE DONE TO-DAY, 


“ NOTHING.” 


* AW—GOOD SCHEME, 


HE HAD EVIDENTLY BEEN SENT THERE. 

Youne Wire. ** My dear, why do they ce all the places 
where you get help inte llige nee offices? 

Youne Hussanp. ‘1 suppose, on “4 doctrine of 
coutrarieties—the /ucus a non lucendo principle—be- 
cause they are depots for stupidity.” 








—_—— >_> 


WELL UP IN HIS LESSON. 

Proressor (of class in journalism). “What is the 
difference between an editorial and an editorial para- 
graph?” 3 

Srupent. “ An editorial is of the same nature as an 
editorial paragraph, but is larger, and doesn’t have as 
much to say.” 


‘HOW MUCH WILL 
"BOUT THIS MUCH.” 





YOU HAVE, SIR?” 


WANTED THIS MUCH? 


NEARLY TWICE AS MUCH AS I WANT.” 





LIARRY 


I'LL DO SOME TOO.” 


APPEARANCES ARE DECEITFUL. 
Youna Man (in restaurant). * Er 
like the appearance of this napkin.” 
Warren. ‘That napkin was fresh this morning, sir.” 


-waiter, I don’t 


okiesscapdllicarmainse 
GETTING THERE NICELY. 
Mistress (to applicant). ** Have you any followers ?” 
Arrticant. “ Purty well, mum, fer a gur-rl phats 
been landed but six months.” 


PRG BP FTE 
NEEDS CLEANING. 
Brown. “1 see that your watch, Robinson, is abont 
an hour ahead of sun time.” 
Rowtxson. ** Yes; I don’t see what's got into the 
sun lately.” 





‘“WHAT DID POSSESS YOU TO GET ALL OF a 
THIS, WHEN I TOLD YOU DISTINCTLY I ONLY 
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AN EFFLORESCENT 
SERMON 


“What a floral offering 
that was of Dr. Budd's!” 
said old Mrs. Wilkins as 
she was returning from 
church. 

“Yes; Dr. Budd uses 
the cnt flowers of speech 
to’a very good purpose,” 
replied the deacon. 

**Cut flowers, deacon?” 
queried the old lady. 

* Yes. They have so lit- 
tle connection with the 
stem of the discourse.” 


—_~_———_ 


Tea and coffee are well 
termed “luxuries of the 
grocer kind.” 


ccna 
A watchword—Time. 
——_—~———— 


No criminal would ob- 
ject to the laws if he were 
only barred out, 


————_—_—>————— 


$3 co! 
Prentiss" STRUCK THE RIGHT 
PO’ 

Lapy os naa editor). 
culled, sir, to learn 
onniatiies in regard to 
the condition of the poor 
of the place.” 

Eprror (with alacrity). 

“Yes, madam, be seated, 
please.” (To office-boy). James, go down-stairs and tell 
the business manager to send up the books.” 

oxmenenasisiiijemntaiatins 
FULL REGULATION WEIGHT. 

Wire Bap vy “T made this pound-cake myself, 
John; what do you think of it 

Husnanp (critically). “ Well, my dear, I think it will 
run fully sixteen ounces to the pound.” 

ae 
WHY IS IT? 

Will some fair maid enlighten me 
On this momentous question 
That is, of course, if she feels she 

Can offer a suggestion : 


WHY, YOU'VE GOT 


Why is it that whene’er a man 
Has wooed a maid and missed her, 
She always tells him that she can 
Be to him but a sister? 


If he a brother’s kiss has claimed, 
Why grow her cheeks so red? 

Why does she say, “I'd be ashamed,” 
And turn away her head ? 


Why does she whisper, Oh, take care! 
You must not be so free’ 

And then, “I shouldn’ t think you'd dare 
To take the liberty.” 


If she’s his sister, tell me, pray, 
Why should she be so distant: 
Of course 1 hope you will not say 
The sex is inconsistent. L. R. Carin, 


ey Ee 
STATELY UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

Sr. Louis Man (witnessing “ Julius Caesar”). “ Do 
you notice, my dear, with what stately grace Brutus 
moves about ?” 

Wire. “ Yes; and he is in his night-gown too. it’s 
wonderful !” 

—_»——— 

It does not require anything extraordinary in the 
way of intellect to shoe a horse, but there is a fortune 
in store for the man who can shog a fly 89 that the lit- 
tle pest will stay shod. 

————— 

The melancholy discovery has been made that the 
average book critic has not even the qualities neces- 
sary for properly reviewing a parade. 

— 


There is an expert carpenter out in Michigan who 
has recently constructed a settee out of an ordinary 
hen. 





FREER ER ER TRE 





Pu US 


VN 

A LITTLE THING 

HUSBAND (out of humor). “ WELL. 1 NEVER SAW A TOOTH-BRUSH WEAR OUT LIKE THIS 

ONE—ONLY HAD IT A WEEK, AND HERE THE BRISTLES ARE ALL GONE, AND IT TASTES 
LIKE THE DICKENS; I WISH YOU'D TAKE BETTER CARE OF MY THINGS.” 

YOUNG AND INEXPERIENCED WIPE (pouting). “1 po, AND I'M suRE I CLEANED UT 

THOROUGHLY AFTER POLISHING THE SILVER WITH IT, I DID MY BEST, AND YOU 

SHOULDN'T COMPLAIN.” 


LIKE THAT. SHE USED TO CALL HIM PA, 
MISS SARAH (home from college on her first vacation). ** Way, PAPA—” 
HER PA. “Pa-PpaA! HOW LONG SINCE YOU GOT T’ STAMMERIN’? 
FROM TUEM SEM'NARIES EF IT'S GOIN’ T’ CONFUSE YEK TONGUE!” 


BETTER STAY ’WAY 


























ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT. 





HARPER "S BAZA R. 








JULIE RECAMIER. 

‘Tur name of Mme. Recamier has been woven into 
the songs and history of France. Chateaubriand has 
sung her praises in many a verse, and Napoleon has 
held his armies for an hour while he listened to her 
magnetic words, Even Mme. Pompadour, great as 
was the influence she wielded over the weak and vac- 
illating court of Louis XIV., never possessed the 
hidden power of this peerless beauty. She came into 
the gay Parisian world when there were stories of 
revolution in every café, aud under the protection of 
her husband, a wealthy banker, she was beyond the 
reach of the rabble and the scandal-monger. Bright 
in the parlor and beautifal’on the boulevard, this 
daughter of the demure little lady who had come from 
the sacred precincts of the Convent of La Desert, she 
held a sceptre in the French capital beneath whose 
Just after the Reign of 
Terror, and a few months after her loveless marriage 


sway all were subservient. 


to Banker Recamier, there was a reception given to 





Napoleon. There her power began, born of her mar- 
Napoleon sat among his geu- 


erals, and she, a white-dressed, beautiful girl of seven- 


vellous complexion, 


teen, was with her husband among the admirers of 
She wore diamonds in her hair 
and on her robes, for the Reign of Terror had not 
alth. Every eye was 
directed on the great general until she arose to look 


the great soldier, 





stripped her husband of his we 
upon his stern countenance. A murmur of applause 
floated across the chamber, and Napoleon looked to 
see what had turned the eyes of the populace from 
him. He saw a pair of dancing eyes, a mass of hair 
framing a singularly beautiful face whose complexion 
was beyond compare, 

Such was the beginning of the acquaintance be- 
tween the grand soldier and this most adored of Pa- 
risian women, The day came when the soft, white 
finger of Mme. Recamier pointed out the path, if it 
did not direct the way, of the soldiers of France. But 
before this Mme. Recamier had won many hearts in 
Puris. Napoleon’s, be it understood, she had not won; 
he had learned to fear her. Chateaubriand had al- 
ready written those sad words, “This must end ;” 
Canova, the sculptor, bad toiled through many a night 
to produce her bust in marble, and when she had im- 
periously cast it aside, crowned it with laurel, and 
called it Dante’s Beatrice. 

She was a woman to whom the poets of France 
said the peach had given its color to nestle in her 
cheeks, She was as chaste and pure as the lilies in 
Mme. 
Recamier's husband was twenty-five years her senior, 


the flelds of France, and Napoleon feared her. 


and it has been said that he was her father; that her 
marriage was simply a strategic move by him to pro- 
tect her from the followers of Robespierre. This has 
never been verified, aud now all that lives in the mem- 
ories of the rich and poor of France is the story of 
this woman of beautiful complexion, and her home 
the centre of art and literature, coupled with Canova’s 
wreathed bust in the Louvre. In her old age, when 
fortune’s wheel had left her well-nigh penniless, she 
was still the same remarkable woman who had won 
the heart of Paris, fickle to all but her. The peaches 
had fallen from the trees, but not from her cheeks. 
The bloom was still there, and when Chateaubriand, 
an old man, still her lover, came to see her, he saw 
that wonderful color still mantling her cheeks and 
recalling the days of her youth, 


HOW MRS. AYER ACCIDENTALLY 
OBTAINED THE FORMULA FOR 
THE FAMOUS RECAMIER CREAM. 


One day, in Paris, Mrs. Ayer, while suffering intense- 
ly from the scorching sun of a July journey across the 
English Channel, was offered a pot of cream by an old 
French lady friend, to be used on her face when retir- 
ing, being assured that it would do wonders in soften- 
ing and beantifying the complexion. Its effects were 
so magical and so marvellous that Mrs, Ayer became 
anxious to possess the formula for the cream, which 
But the 
old French lady refused to yive the recipe which (so 


she learned was not an article to be bought. 


she told Mrs. Ayer) was the one used by her beautiful 
and famous ancestor, Julie Recamier, for forty years, 
and was the undoubted secret of her wonderful beauty, 
which, as everybody knows, Mme. Recamier retained 
until her death. 

**Of course,” said Mrs. Ayer, in speaking of the 
matter to the writer the other day, “‘ the more I learned 
about the Cream and the oftener I and my friends 
tested its merits the more anxious I was to possess the 
formula. Mme, C—— (I am pledged not to reveal her 
name) was, like most of the old noblesse, poor, and 
likewise pious. One evening she came to me with a 
I offered 
She refused at first, 
but finally consented on condition that I should not 
say I had purchased it from her. 


subscription paper for some church affair. 
to buy the formula for the Cream. 


For years I made 
the Cream for my own and my friends’ use, aud only 
after my circumstances had so changed that I was 
struggling for my own and my children’s support did 
I cease to supply dozens of my acquaintances gratis 
with Recamier Cream, which was then called, entre 
nous, ‘that French paste Mrs. Ayer makes.’ When 
at last I decided to put the Cream on the market I 
wrote to Mme. C—— about it, and obtained her con- 
sent to my telling how I secured the formula, stipu- 
lating only that I should not make her name public. 
“Many people,” Mrs. Ayer, 
thought the whole history of Recamier Cream an in- 
vention ; but such is not the case, and I have no more 
doubt of its being the means by which the famous 
French beanty, Mme. Recamier, preserved her lovel¥ 
skin than you can have of its marvellous efficacy if you 
will take the trouble to read a few of these letters :” 


continued “have 


. 


S cieeeath 





—————— 





Craie ¥ Nos Casrir, October 13. 

I must repeat once more my belief that there never 
has been anything equal in merit to the Recamier 
Preparations, my skin is so immensely improved by 
their use. It has grown so smooth and so fair that I 
need not dread old age while these magic inventions 
of yours exist. October 31.—I use Cream, Balm, and 
Lotion every day of my life, and could not exist com- 
fortably without them. Recamier Soap also is per- 
fect. I thought other soaps good, but I had never 
tried the Recamier. I shall never use any other. It 
far surpasses all toilet soaps. London, December.—I 
heur the Princess of Wales is delighted with the Rec- 
amier Preparations. I shall certainly recommend 
them to her Royal Highness when I next see her. I 
send you an autograph letter to enclose to the Prin- 
cess of Wales. Later, from Spain.—I cannot tell you 
how anxious I am to do all I can for the Recamier 
Preparations. I tell every one. here in Spain how 
much they have done for me. I have spoken to the 
Queen about them, and when I get to South America 
I hope to find a letter from you, telling me how I can 
best serve you there. I do want to help you, for I am 
convinced your Recamier Preparations are the great- 
est boon ever invented. I could not comfortably en- 
dure a day without them. 





Apewina Patti NicoLint 





JULIE 





New Yorx, December 20, 1886. 
Dear Mrs. Ayer,—Immediately after my return to 
open my engagement I purchased a jar of your Rec- 
amier Cream, a bottle of Recamier Balm, and some 
powder which I had seen strongly endorsed by Mrs. 
James Brown Potter and Mrs. Langtry. 1 also find 
the Recamier Preparations absolutely peerless, and 
assure you I shall always use them. If this letter can 
in any way be of service to you do not hesitate to use 

it. Very sincerely yours, Heren Mopseska. 


To Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer, from Mme. Modjeska, 
Countess of Bozenta. 
Tur Horrman Hovsr, April 27, 1887. 
Dear Madam,—The Recamier Preparations are the 
perfection of toilet articles. Please send me withont 
fail to-morrow two dozen assorted for immediate use, 
Sagan Begnuarpr. 


February 7, 1887. 
Dear Mrs. Ayer,—I have used the Retamier Cream 
and Recamier Balm and Powder and find them all that 
has been said of them. I can say no more except to 
thank you for making me acquainted with these de- 
lightful toilet articles. Yours very truly, 





Heven Davvray. 





RECAMIER. 


[From Tue Portrait By GERARD. | 


M) dear Mrs. Ayer,—The Recamier Preparations 
are certainly most delightful to use, and most effica- 
cious in their results. I have tried them faithfally, 
and endorse them conscientiously and enthusiastical- 
ly. Ishail always continne to use them, and cannot, 
in justice to you, fail to recommend them as far supe- 
rior to any toilet articles of a like nature. A year’s 
constant nse of the Recamiers certainly gives me the 
right to an opinion, and [ anqualifiedly recommend 
them as the very best in existence. Always faithfully, 

Ciara Louise Ke..oga. 


Proviprnor, April 7. 

My dear Madame,—Purely by accident one day in 
Chicago IT bought a pot of your Cream because the 
jar was so pretty, and on trying it I found it the most 
delightfully refreshing thing I have ever applied to 
my skin. Most assuredly you have made a marvellous 
discovery, and one and all of our sex should heartily 
thank you. I find it is not only a refreshing, soften- 
ing article for the skin at night, but for the day use 
also, Please send me some of the Balm and another 
jar of the Cream to the Brunswick, Boston, and be- 
lieve me, very thankfully yours, 


Fanny Davenport. 











Tuxepo Cros, Toxepvo Park, New York, Oct 

Dear Madam,—I am using the pot of Recamier Cream 
you so kindly sent me, and find it all you claim it to be 
It will: be one of my articles of toilet from this time 
forth. I consider it a luxury and necessity to every 
woman, young or old. With renewed thanks for in 
troducing me to your delightful Recamier Cream, I 
am, truly, Cora Urquuarr Porrer. 
From Mrs, James Brown Potter to Mrs. H. H. Ayer. 








New York, August 14, 1SS7 

My dear Mrs. Ayer,—I have been for a year using 
your delightful Recamier Preparations, and was, as 
you recollect, one of the first to attest to their excel- 
lency. While they are in no sense of the word cos- 
metics, of which I have a wholesome horror, they do 
away with the need of such meretricious art 
excel any preparations for the complexion I have ever 
I am convinced the Recamier Preparations 
will do all you claim ; that they will remove tan, sun- 
burn, and the many annoying blemishes women, 
especially in the changeable climate of this country, 
are subjected to. 

As I wrote you some months since, I nse the Rec- 
amiers ‘religionsly,” and believe them to be essen- 
tial to the toilet of every woman who desires to retain 





es and 


seen 


- 
ti 


a fair skin, if Heaven has so blessed her, as well to 
her less fortunate sisters, who need not despair so 
long as you continue to place within easy reach these 
remedies for all imperfections. Yours most sincerely, 

Lituie Lanerry. 
From Professor Stillman, the eminent scientist and 

Professor of Chemistry of the Stevens Institute of 

Technology. 

40 Broapway, New York, January, 1887. 

Mus. H. H. Ayer: 


Dear Madam,—Samples of your Recamier Cream and 





Recamier Balm have been analyzed by me. I find 
that there is nothing in them that will harm the most 
delicate skin, and which is not authorized by the 


French Pharmacopeia as safe and beneficial in prep- 
arations of this character. Respecifa 
Tuomas B. Stiniman, Mae., Ph.D. 


ly yours 


_ - 
Recamier Cream is usually to be applied att 

just before retiring. Take care always first to ret 

atl dust and foreigu matter from the skin by bathing 

freely in warm water; use a little soap if necessary 

(I recommend for that purpose Recamier Soap, which 

has been especially made and is pure, but soap should 


be used as rarely as possible on the face); apply the 
Cream with the finger; rub it in gentl 
are rough spots or blotches. In the mornin 
the Cream by bathing in wa 
cold water to get the shock and invigorate the muscles 


of the face. Many women think warm water injurious 


for bathing the face ; this is a great mistake; your face 
is exposed all day long to dust and other foreign n 

ter in the air; you cannot keep it cle unless you use 
warm water and occasionally soap, and if you keep 








your skin clean and stimulated to h ful action by 
the method first mentioned you w never have e 
or so-called blackheads your face sof if 





from blemishes by using camier Cream at n 


keep it fresh, pretty, and youthful by using Reear 














alm during the day keep ita ean with wate 
and soap. Ker ( im will lally f hten a 
pimple or red spot away in a few hours. In obstinate 
cases, or if you are going to an opera or a bail it 
evening, keep a ream on the affl 
day; if you cannot do this, apply the 
three times a day; it will have the same effect, the vy 
it takes a little while lo 
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THE RECAMIER PREPARATIONS. 

Wuar will the Recamier Preparat s do? How 
many are there? Must we use them ? Muet 
use them the rest of « ves, or will a short time suf 
fice ? 

The Recamier Pre}; 1 s are as follows: Re 
amier Cream, Recamier Balm, Recamier Lotion, Rec- 
amier Powder, and Recamier Soap 

Recamier Cream Ww em 
ples, red spots or blotches, wd 
hands as smooth, as white, a I 
will positively do all this if p " 
cosmetic, but simply an en t 





night and washed off in the ev, 
Recamier Balm is a beaut ire and simple. It 
is not a whitewash. It 
marks you “* kalsomined’ ,» even at s« 
eral yards distance, as though the letters were branded 





is not a varnishy liquid which 


as distinctly 


across your brow. It is absolutely imperceptible ex 





cept in the delicate freshness and youthfulness which 
it imparts to the skin. Unlike most liquids, Recam 
Balm is exceedingly beveticial to the complexion, and 


would improve its text 
were used at n 
the Cream should be. 


and color even though 








aud :emoved in the morning, a 
Recamier Lotion, which has in it a proportion of the 
almond meal so much talked of 
wonderful success in remov 
patches, “ Moth and Freck e 
most marvellous in its results of ny of the articles 
known as “ Recamiers."”” It will remove Freckles and 
Moth Patches. Is soothing and efficacious ip any 
ritation of the ¢ 


called, through its 


g freckles and moth 
t 





ion "—is perhaps the 


ticle, and is the most delightful of 





washes for removing the dust from the face after an 
hour spent in the streets or travelling. It is a most 
desirable substitute for the Cologne and Waters which 
many ladies use for want of something better. When 
Mme. Patti was asked to try Recamier Lotion she s; 

“Nothing can be better than Recamier Cream and 
Balm,” but a few week~ later she cabled Mrs. Ayer, 
**Send me more Lotion at once; it is delicious ;” and 


in her letter received a week later she says, “The I 
tion makes the Recamier Prepa i 
I have not a thing on my table that does not bear the 
magic name of ‘ Recamier 

Recamier Powder is it 
It is the 
tured. It is guaranteed free from | 
arsenic, and should be 1 


for the toilet of olde 





low comy 


three shades—white, flesh, 
and cream. 


finest powder 


ever manul 
ismuth, lead, o 
n the nursery as 
is a delightful pow 


der for gentlemet md has the 





advantage of sta 








shine. 
Recamier Soap. I had no inter nofm 

ing a Soap, but the great difficulty my patrons bad in 

getting a perfectly pure he daily demands 

months that I would make a soap whic I w l 

guarantee absolutely free from adulteration, V 





persuaded me. 
finally succeeded in manufacturing a soap which I 
guarantee is perfect 
} 


edients co 


y pure, and contains many of tl 





healing ing tained in Recamier Cream and 
Lotion. I ask my patrons to try it, 


they will never use 


convinced tl 





iny other the 


As to the length of time one should use the diff 


Preparations : 
tecamier Cream should be used, while there is any 


active need of it, un he tation has been cure 








The patient will know it is required, but 
should always be at hat sunburn, chapped | 
etc. Recamier Balm f he d oilet, winter and 
summer, and should be a part of a woman’s toile 


same may be said of the del 


The Powder 


all seasons. The 
Lotion, 
words, 
If your druggist does not keep the Recamier Prepa- 
rations and Vita Nuova, refuse substitutes, and ha 


htful 


ind Soap need no explanatory 


If he will not do this, orde 
them yourself and they will be sent you free of ex 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 52 


Please mention 


him order them for you. 


press charges. Address 
and 54 Park Place, 
Harper's Bazar. P 
Freckl 
half box, 50 cents; Re 


| unscented, 25 cents 





scamier Cream, Balm, and 


Lotion, $1.50 each; Powder, large 





boxes, $1; 

imier Soap, scented, 50 cents; 
Vita Nuova Tonic, ¢ 
t Nuova Liver Pills, 25 


postal order ot 











ova Confections, 50 
Send 


ents: Vit 


cents, money by revistered 


letter. 


(Continued on page 460.) 
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SAMUEL LUKE FILDES, A.R.A. 


hyd upon the advice of Millais and Frith, Charles Dickens 
LA. selected Mr, Samuel Luke Fildes to illustrate Hdwin Drood. 
The artist first chosen for the task had been disabled by failing 
health. Mr. Fildes, then twenty-five years of age, was by no means 
famous, He was born in Liverpool, October 14, 1844. He had 
no artistic ancestry, but as a boy he aimed to gain at a local school 
sufficient training to enable him to earn a livelihood at least as a 
designer of carpets and teacups. At the age of nineteen he enter- 
ed upon a course of study at South Kensington, passing afterward 
into the Royal Academy schools. “Then began his career as an ar- 
tist in black and white, for as yet he had not touched oil-colors ; but 
though he found plenty of employment, he was by no means famous 
when Charles Dickens engaged him to draw for Hdwin Drood.” 
Mr. Fildes read Edwin Drood month by month, with singular 
intentness and alertness of intelligence, and his reading was sup- 
plemented by the explanations of Dickens, who soon found the 
artist exactly apprehending and reflecting his intentions, Mr. 
Fildes drew the opium den from the description, but Dickens re- 
cognized it as a portrait of the place. His studies of character 
were so admirably truthful that Dickens exclaimed that the figures 
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drawn for Edwin Drood were like photographs. No confidences 
were made by Dickens as to the story, but the artist surprised a 
partial betrayal of the secret. He had taken note of the fact that 
Jasper in the last scene had muffled his throat in a large black 
silk searf, a new feature of his dress, and this was drawn with a 
certain emphasis. The drawing and the artist’s acknowledgment 
that he had divined the significance of the scarf caused Dickens a 
misgiving lest he was telling the story too fast. For the scarf 
was in fact to be the instrument of the murder of Edwin Drood 
on the night of the great gale. In the end Dickens confided to 
the artist Jasper was to be brought to justice. At the time of 
Dickens’s death he was expecting a visit from Mr. Fildes, with 
whom he intended to make a study of the town of Rochester, 
where the artist had already made several drawings. Mr. Fildes’s 
work for Edwin Drood has been called “ the best illustrative in- 
terpretation of the author,” not excepting the work of Cruikshank. 

It was not until 1872 that Mr. Fildes exhibited any work in oil. 
He had done drawing on the wood block, as the custom was, for 
the Graphic, the Cornhill Magazine, and in ilustration of Dickens 
and Lever. In 1866 he had sent to the Royal Academy a drawing 
called “ Nightfall.” But his “ Fair Quiet and Sweet Rest,” shown in 
1872, was his first picture in oil. Nevertheless, his first popular 
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“hit” coincides with the first appearance of the Graphic. On the 
front page appeared Mr. Fildes’s drawing “The Casuals,” a pie- 
ture not inspired by any word of Dickens. It was not until five 
years later, in 1874, when the oil-painting of the subject was ex- 
hibited, that Mr. John Forster gave to the artist a sentence from 
one of Dickens’s letters, which has accompanied the picture. 
“Dumb wet silent horrors. Sphinxes set up against dead-wall, 
and none likely to be at the pains of solving them until the gen- 
eral overthrow.” This picture, which presented a group of wretch- 
ed and deformed vagrants awaiting admission to a workhouse for 
the night, was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1874, at Phila- 
delphia in 1876, at Paris in 1878, and last sold at the Taylor sale 
in 1883 for $11,000. 

This painting, so powerfully realistic that it has excited even 
indignant criticism, remains, perhaps, the artist’s greatest success. 
Since its time he has painted many pictures, light as well as serious 
in character, usually to be classed as genres. Sc me of the titles 
are “ Betty,” 1875, “ The Widower,” 1876, “ Return of a Penitent,” 
1879, “ Village Wedding,” 1883, “ Venetian Life,” 1884. In 1879 
Mr. Fildes was elected an Associate Royal Academician. It is plea- 
sant to note the full community of interests between Mr. and Mrs. 
Fildes, for the latter as well as her husband is a painter of genres, 
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JOHN PETTIE, R.A. 


LS 1862 a young Scottish painter came southward to London, 
crossing the border to wrest fortune from the English, not by 
mailed hand, but by the force of his own talent, The year before, 
he had tried his strength in two pictures, which were sent, with 
many doubts and fears, to the Royal Academy exhibition. Both 
were accepted—the painter’s first success. Both showed a ten- 
dency to linger over phases of a time in English history when the 
picturesque seemed ready made to the artist’s hand. One showed 
armorers at work forging blades and mail for tourney or battle ; 
the other, less heroic in subject, but in its way of no less interest, 
presented the ‘prentice lads of London standing before their mas- 
ters’ booths as they are pictured in the opening pages of Scott’s 
Fortunes of Nigel, and hailing each passer-by with their-ery of 
“What d’ye lack?” These pictures had gained some little reeog- 
nition for the artist, sufficient to decide him, at the age of twenty- 
three, to turn his back upon his native Edinburgh, with its Trustees’ 
Academy, where he had studied seven years under John Ballantyne 
and Robert Scott; and so he came to seek his fortune in London. 
And there fortune awaited him. In five years he had earned an 
election as an Associate Royal Academician. In twelve years, 
when the critics spoke of John Pettie, as they were obliged to do 
at each exhibition, it was of John Pettie, Royal Academician. 








JOHN PETTIE, R. A. 

It is not as a historical painter alone that Mr. Pettie has won | 
his success. Pictures like “ Fox refusing to take the Oath,” ex- 
hibited in 1864, “The Disgrace of Wolsey,” dated 1869, or a later 
work, “ Monmouth before James II.,” belong to the domain of 
purely historical art. But the pictures by which Mr. Pettie is 
probably even better known are those in which history furnishes 
a mere setting for the presentation of motives full of human in 
terest, and the display of the dramatic and picturesque. This is 
shown by such titles as “The Drum-head Court-Martial,” “ Arrest- 
ed for Witchcraft,” 1866, “ A Highland Smuggler,” 1868, “‘ Scene 
in the Temple,” 1871, “ Jacobites in 1745” (his diploma picture), 
“ Hal o’ the Wynd’s Smithy,” “ Rob Roy,” “The Palmer’s Tale,” | 
and “’Tis Blithe May-Day.” One of his more familiar pictures 
is his portrait of William Black as a knight of the seventeenth 
century. 
sticks,” illustrating the tale told by Scott in the Legend of Mon- 
trose. Humor plays a frequent part in his paintings. In one a 
young Cavalier draws a caricature of Cromwell on the wall of a 
tennis-court, and his friends, recognizing it, break out into a “ Ho! 
ho! old Noll!” Again,a dandified young court attendant minces 
across a hall, and a grizzled warrior turns to his comrade with 
“Dost know this Water-Fly 2” In the present Academy exhibition 
the dramatic is again the artist’s theme. A company of warriors 





and statesmen have been thrown into confusion by the detection | 


| 
| 
Three years ago he exhibited “ The Chieftain’s Candle- | 








of a traitor, who now lies on the floor bound hand and foot. A 
burly old warrior in crimson, with a 
velvet, stands near at hand. At the a long table sits a 
gray-haired soldier in full armor. A cardinal in red robes is an 
other of the striking figures of a picture which illustrates the ar- 
tist’s facility in a special field—the rendering of textures, the imi 
tatién of the quality of velvet, the sheen of satin, the cold lustre 
of polished steel, the effect of feathers and of lace At the 
venor Gallery Mr. Pettie’s portrait of Charles Wyndham as David 
Garrick, at the supreme moment of the 
much important work in portraiture. 
Such is Mr. Pettie’s professional work, Of his personality some 
thing was said in Harper's Magazine of November, 1883, in which 
there was an illustration of the huge studio, a room plain, as mod 
ern studios go, the wall enriched with one large tapestry, and re- 
lieved by a few cabinets and suits of armor, the floor islanded with 
rugs and skins. “ By the side of the palette on the floor,” wrote 
the visitor, “vou will see his pipe, his constant companion In 
his studio and throughout his house there is noticeable a character- 
istic solidity and plainness—not the plainness of a Puritanical 
taste, but the undemonstrative air of a modesty that is inclined to 
repress its love of form and color, The result is a restful atmos- 
phere of repose, re presented in the half-tones of the decorations, 
and in the simplicity of the general art 
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From “N.Y. Graphic.” 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER. 

Harumr Hussarp Ayer is the youngest child of the 
late Henry G. Hubbard of Chicago. Mr. Hubbard was 
one of the first citizens of Chicago, and is yet remem- 
bered by every old settler as the most generous and 
lovable of men. His youngest daughter, the subject 
of this sketch, was always his favorite child, and 
though her father died while she was a little girl, Mrs. 
Ayer never fails to tell of his indulgent kindness 
aud his pride in the tot who could read as well at four 
years of age as most children at ten, and who even 
then knew by heart page after page of Shakespeare 
aud other poets. 

As a child Harriet Hubbard was most delicate, and 
nutil she was twelve years old her education, save that 
which she gleaned from incessant reading and inter- 
course with people of unusual culture and brains, was 
purposely neglected. She gradually, however, grew a 
little stronger, aud at the age of twelve was sent to 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart in Chicago, where in 
a few years she graduated at the head of her class. 
Harriet Hubbard is still proudly referred to in her 
convent home as one of its most distinguished pupils. 
Married at sixteen, Mrs, Ayer had obviously no girl- 
hood, and the first “grown people’s” party she ever 
attended was her own weddivg reception! Of ex- 
cellent birth, a most thorough education, doubly re- 
markable considering the short time in which it was 
accomplished, and of yreat wealth, Mrs. Ayer at once 
fell into ber proper place as a young society leader. 

lt was not, however, until the great Chicago fire 
that she came into any marked social prominence. 
A little incident occurred during that first terribie 
day that shows very plainly how this rich, young, 
and gayety-loving suciety woman has endeared her- 
self to the poor and humble. The flames were con- 
suming everything within reach, and safety lay in 
flight alone. It was absolutely impossible to get a 
vehicle for love or money. Mrs. Ayer’s own splendid 
stables, with her carriages and horses, too, had only 
served to add fuel to the flames, and her own coach- 
man, yielding to the instinct of self-preservation, had 
made himself conspicuous by his absence. The 
humblest cartman had his own wife and little ones 
to save, and it was a very forlorn hope Mr. Ayer 
carried with him when he suallied forth to see if a 
large amount of “cash” would not secure a vehicle 
of some sort in which his wife and children and their 
valuables might be conveyed to a place of safety. 
After a weary and fruitless search, Mr. Ayer finally 
encountered a man drivivg a pair of strong bay 
horses to a rvomy clarence coach. “I stopped him,” 
said Mr. Ayer, in telling the tale, “and begyed him 
to come and save my wife and little ones from the 
burning street. I pleaded, I coaxed, I bribed, I bullied. 
He refused. Finally, he said, ‘ No, sir; ’tain’t no use 
trying to get me. 1 am going to save the kindest 
lady on the north side, the lady who tovk care of my 
poor wife and children, who cooked their food with 
her own hands after buying it for them. I 
mau what forgets a kindness like that. 
good lady or die in the attempt. Don’t be offering 
me money. I'm going to save Mrs. Ayer and her 
babies or know the reason why!’” His loyal de- 
termination naturally fitted Mr. Ayer’s desire, and, as 
sometimes happens, the honest man ‘ builded better 
than be knew.” A few moments later, when the 
carriage reached her door, Mrs. Ayer at once decided 
to save the children of the neighborhood as far as 
possible. She left her superb jewels and her magnifi- 
cent wardrobe that were the envy and admiration of 
Chicago—she left everything save a small box of 
valuable private papers, and packed six litule children 
and her own into the carriage, climbing in after them. 
For a short time the driver had his horses well under 
coutrul, but presently they became totally uunmanage- 
able, The immense cinders, if one cau sv call pieces of 
blazing wood two and three feet long flying through 
the air like flery demons, terrified them. The driver 
dismounted and declared to Mrs, Ayer his inability to 
manage “them crazy critters." In vain she begged 
him to try again; finding, however, that fear had 
really demoralized driver as well as horses, Mrs. Ayer 
alighted, aud with the help of some men who came 
to her ald bandaged the eyes of the terrified beasts, 
using for that purpose the dainty lace trimmed petti- 
coats of her children, It was ureless to try to induce 
this modern Daniel (for that was the name of this 
grateful but frighteved coachman) to remount the 

box. So Mrs. Ayer climbed to the driver's seat her- 
self, and through thé once beautiful street, now arched 
with burning trees and literally carpeted with flame, 
with pandemonium raging around her, this woman of 
twenty, Upon whom even the winds of heaven had 
never blown roughly, drove ber precious charges to a 
place of safety several miles out of town. This 
episode naturally brought au already greatly beloved 
aud admired young woman into extreme social 
prominence ; but it is to be doubted if Mrs, Ayer’s great- 
est social triumphs were as sweet to her as the love of 
the litde children and her numerous dependants. It 
was a well-known fact that there was not on the 
elegant street in which she lived a single house in 
which there were children and not at least one doll 
lovingly called Harriet Hubbard Ayer. When the 
circus, so dear to childish hearts, came to town, it 
was Mrs. Ayer’s delight to fill two or three big 
omuibases with little children, and, surrounded by 
this literal court of love, take them en masse to the 
performance, and revel with her devoted little charges 
ib pink lemonade and peanuts, 

Mrs. Ayer lost her second child from exposure 
during the terrible time of the fire, and for many 
mouths it was feared that the young mother would 
follow. A trip to California with her sister and a 
large party of guests somewhat restored her health. 
Shortly after her return to Chicago she left that city 
of ruins with her surviving child and her mother for 
an extended trip in Europe. During this visit she 
was presented ai several courts, It was at this time 
that Mrs. Ayer met Sir Drummond Wolfe, who bas 
ever since been so staunch a friend to her and her en- 
terprises. When the awful fever scourge broke out in 
Rome, it was this eminent English nobleman who 
sent his private car and bis servants to Mrs. Ayer beg- 
ging her to use them as her own, and seek safety for 
herself and her household elsewhere 

Three yeurs later Mrs. Ayer returned to Chicago to 
find a new city, and easily took and held her position 
as leader of the north side circle, which is called the 
“ aristocratic set.” ‘There never was a woman more 
beloved and revered by rich and poor, great and small, 
as Mrs, Ayer, 

The failure of John V. Ayer & Sons in the iron busi- 
ness at Chicago and Youngstown, O., completely 
changed the life of the beloved society woman, and 
brought out those qualities which have commauded 
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the attention of the business world. Mrs. Ayer, in 
speaking of this purtion-of her life, says: 

“Fancy it then. I was utterly without money 
though used to spending it like water. I had my 
two children to support and nothing to commence on. 
1 walked the floor of my room thinking what I could 
do. Finally I asked Sypher & Co., of whom I had 
bought thousands of dollars’ worth of goods, if they 
would not give me a position. ‘They did, and also 
offered me a commission on all my sales. I remained 
with them until I found I could do better alone. I 
then established a purchasing agency, and my profits 
ran into thousands. About this time my health, 
which had been greatly taxed, failed me utterly. The 
physician who attended me one day said: ‘Mrs. 
Ayer, what do you use that so wonderfully preserves 
your complexion despite your ill-health?’ I told him 
of a recipe I had bought in France, and while I talked 
to him about it, it came to me like an inspiration— 
why not ‘put it on the market and make money for 
my children, while at the same time I make it possi- 
ble for other women to improve and preserve their 
Oh, yes, it is quite true, just as I tell it in my 
advertisements. I @id buy the recipe for a large sum 
from a relative of beautiful Julie Kecamier., I have 
always had the greatest admiration for her beauty 
aud charms,” 
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that they can believe and trust all that Mrs. Ayer 
says. ‘The successes in business life are few, but it 
seems to us that there would be very many more if 
the same honesty and honorable methods were al- 
ways adopted which have characterized Mrs. Ayer's 
dealings with the public. 


—__~—_—_— 


VITA NUOVA. 


Wutte Mrs. Ayer is in no sense a physician, she lays 
claim to some intelligence, and has had the benefit of 
the advice of some of the best doctors in this country 
and Europe. She is advised and convinced that the 
stomach is the real seat of most of our modern dis- 
eases. Almost invariably a sufferer from nervous 
troubles is either overworked or “ worried” about 
something, and, without realizing it, eats hurriedly, 
and as au inevitable consequence fails to digest the 
food taken. Natural resuits—no nutrition, flatulency, 
nervousness, sleeplessness, irritability, and finally 
general’ breakdown and susceptibility to all dis- 
eases. 

Every layman must see the ‘‘common-sense” of 
this theory; doctors all admit it. They argue nowa- 
days that colds, coughs, bronchitis, and rheumatism 
are impossible to one whose stomach is in perfect 
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HARRIET HUBBARD AYER. 


[CopyricuTep aNp PuBLIsSHED BY Permission or THE Recammer Manvracturina Company. ] 


Society knew Mrs. Ayer as a leader, because of her 
wealth, her beauty, ability, and hospitality. Her inti- 
mate friends know her as a loving mother and noble 
woman. The poor as their friend, not in words alone, 
but always in deeds of kindness. She is a woman 
whose history, if written, would read as far more im- 
probable than the wildest fiction ever written, and of 
whom in recounting the sad story of her life—and 
how in a few hours she found herself instead of rich 
into millions, as she had always been told, and by her 
luxurious life had every reason to believe, absolutely 
destitute with two little daughiers to support—the 
New York Herald said, “‘She is a woman whom any 
country may be proud to call her daughter.” To-day 
Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer’s name in the business 
world 1s a tower of strength. Known to be incapable 
of a dishonest action, she has gained the confidence 
aud respect of every business house with which she 
has had dealings. It has been her motto to always 
tell the truth; this the public has fonnd out. Her ad- 
vertisements, which the whole country has read, are 
plain and trathfal statements. She will permit noth- 
ing but the truth to be told, even in an advertise- 
ment. The result of such a policy is this: Mrs. Ayer 
is the head of a great and prosperous business, founded 
by her, and to-day by her guided and directed in all 
its departinents. The public long since has learned 














condition. Then those suffering from any of these 
ailments should lose no time in getting the stomach 
into a healthy state. 

The remedy to be used should be simple and effec- 
tive. It should contain no drastic drugs, such as 
quinine, nux vomica, calomel, rhubarb, podophyllin, 
etc., or dangerous drugs like morphine, chloral, etc. 
These will each and all relieve temporarily and act 
quickly, but the after-effects are deleterious to a de- 
gree, and often cause results that are worse than the 
original disease. 

The remedy should be prescribed by a regular phy- 
sician in good standing. or should be made by a person 
known to be honest, reliable, and conscientions, and 
should be endorsed by persons who have tried it, and 
such persons should not be unknown * nobodies,” 
bat men or women known to the entire commn- 
nity. Mrs. Ayer’s remedy, ‘‘ Vita Nuova” (New Life) 
is a safe remedy. It does not contain any of the 
ingredients mentioned as objectionable or dangerous. 

It will restore the stomach and nerves to their 
normal condition of health. There are no unpleas- 
ant after-effects; one dose of it will dissolve 1500 grains 
of albumen in one half hour, and digest perfectly a 
full meal in two hours. It is unequalled for over- 
worked men and women, and it is excellent for chil- 
dren teething or suffering from marasmus. 











The great boodler, Jacob Sharp, was convicted 
through the skill and arg! 8 of the criminal law by 
Mr. Delancey Nicoll. Read the following letter: 

New York, June 28, 1887. 

My dear Mrs. Ayer,—I have delayed my acknowl- 
edgmeut of your gift chiefly to give you my deliberate 
judgment upon the merits of your tonic. I may now 
write you that after a trial of a week, during which I 
conformed to the directions on the label, I am con- 
vinced that ** Vita Nuova” is all that you claim it to 
be. I have used it with, perhaps, greater confidence 
than others might, because I knew you would not 
recommend so earnestly any mixture which did not 
have the qualities you avowed it possesses. Butif my 
confidence in you was great, my faith in ** Vita Nuova” 
is now greater. I began to take it after four weeks’ 
steady work in the Sharp case, when my energies 
were nearly exhausted. It has not only added to my 
ae vitality, but has claritied the mind and stimu- 

ated its action. 

I gave one bottle to Mr, Martine and one to Colonel 
Fellows. Their experience is the same as mine. They 
regard it as an antidote against exhaustion, and at- 
tribute to its influence alone a greater capacity for 
mental effort than they have ever known. Very faith- 
fully yours, Detanory Noun, 


The leading divine in the West is Professor David 
Swing, of Chicago. Note what he says: 


Lake Geneva, Wis., June 23, 1887. 
Dear Friend Mrs, Ayer,--You and I have so long 
been personal friends that I am almost afraid that my 
regard for you helps make your “ Vita Nuova” better 
than other medicines. It finds in my organism an 
enemy that has *‘held the fort” for thirty years, but it 
has already bronght me peace and hope. It has great 
merit as a help to nature. Tam glad it is not a magical 
compound, nor the juice of some plant found in the 
heart of Africa by some heaven-guided tramp, but is 
wholly rational and scientitic. With kindest wishes, 

your friend, Davw Swina. 





From Hon, Stephen A. Douglas, the brilliant son of 
the “ Little Giant:* 

My dear Madam,—For eighteen months an abscess 
confined me to my room. During that time the 
doctors gave me morphine. They sought simply to 
enable me to bear the pain, while I sougnt to avoid it. 
Between us my daily dose eventually became twenty 
rrains. 

: Upon leaving my room I immediately and entirely 
stopped the use of the drug. If Dante had suffered 
what I then suffered, bis “ luferno” might have been 
even more realistic. Ever since have come to me 
veriods of intense bervonsness and often entire sleep- 
esspess, and never have I found that which would 
give me peace without subsequent regret until my 
friend, the Hon. Amos J. Cummings, induced me to 
try your “Vita Nuova.” Its effects have been won- 
derful, and quiet verves and refreshing sleep have re- 
turned to me. Be pleased, my dear madam, to accept 
my most grateful and sincere thanks for the good it 
has dune me. Sincerely and respectfully yours, 

Sreruen A. Dovutas. 

Hon. 8. S. Cox, Member of Congress, writes: 

I have the pleasure to state that I have been par- 
taking of the * Vita Nuova,” which is most beneficial 
for a person of my peculiar temperament avd health, 
and I cheerfully give my testimonial in its behalf. It 
is well named “ New Life.” Yours truly, 

June 17, 1887. 58. 8. Cox. 

Hon. Henry Watterson, editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, writes: 

Evererr House, Union Square, 
New York, Sept. 13, 1887. 

My dear Mrs. Ayer,—I have given your “ Vita Nuo- 
va’’a good test, and feel myself entirely justified in 
saying that you have hit upon an altogether effectual 
restorative, Siucerely, 

Henry Warrenson, 

Hon. John A. Cockerill, editor of the New York 
World, says: 

New Yorx, August 1, 1887. 
Mrs. Harrier Hussary Ayer: 

Dear Madam,—I have been taking your “ Vita Nuo- 
ya” for ten days, and am glad to say that for hard- 
worked men it is the most stimulating non-intoxicat- 
ing tonic I have ever tried. Having found it so bene- 
ficial to a well man who desires to keep at his work, 
I cheerfully recommend it to all invalids needing such 
aremedy. Yours very respectfully, 

Joun A. Cookerii. 





From Hon. Morgan J. O’Brien, Judge of the Su- 
preme Court, State of New York. 

New York, September 9, 1887. 
Mrs. Haneier H. Ayer: 

Dear Madam,—Having used your delightful tonic, 
“Vita Nuova,” I desire to add my testimonial to that 
of many otbers who have spoken of it in terms of 
praise. 

I found it, during a period of great mental strain, to 
be of the greatest service as a stimulant and nervous 
antidote, and can therefore recommend it to persons 
who object to all kinds of alcoholic stimulants, and 
who feel the need of something to relieve them at 
such times, Yours respecifully, 

Monean J. O’ Buren. 

Hon. Andrew G, Curtin, the great War Governor of 
Pennsylvania, writes : 

Mes. Harkter Huppanp Ayer: 

Dear Madam,—I have found the “ Vita Nuova’’ not 
only a pleasing aud exhilarating tonic, but, above all, 
most beneficial in its effects upon the nervous system, 
debilitated and prostrated by protracted mental labor 
I take much pleasure in recommending its use to all 
80 afflicted, feeling sure they will have speedy and per- 
manent relief. Yours very truly, 

Bellefonte, Pa. A. G, Curtin. 

From General Ingalls, ex-Quartermaster-General 
U.S. Army: 

New York, May 27, 
Mes. Harrier Hossarp Aver: 

Madam,—It affords me much pleasure to testify to 
the value of your Vita Nuova. I have tried it, and 
am greatly improved by its use. Very respectfully, 

Rurvs In@atss, 


1887. 





In addition to these letters, Mrs. Aver has just as 
enthusiastic ones from Hop. John kuesell Young, 
ex-Minister to China; Hon. Amos J. Cummings, edi- 
tor of the New York Evening Sun, and member of 
Congress; Hon. William B. Stahlnecker, member of 
Congress; Colonel Samuel Donnelson, Doorkeeper 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.; John 
F. Chamberlain, Esg., Washington, D. C., and scores 
of others from equally well-known gentlemen. Mrs. 
Ayer feels that the reader should compare these 
names and testimonials with those that are usually 
published as endorsing a remedy. She also desires 
you to bear in mind that she does not profess to be a 
doctor, is not a quack nor a charlatan, but is only of- 
fering you a medicine made after the prescription 
that saved her life, and has relieved a large amount 
of suffering so far, and is endorsed by people whom 
you all know and respect, and in whom you must 
have confidence. 

If your druggist does not keep the Recamier Prep- 
arations and Vita Nuova, refuse substitutes, and 
have him order thera for you. If he will not do this, 
order them yourself and they will be sent you free of 
express charges. Address, Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 
52 and 54 Park Place, New York City Please 
mention Harper’s Bazar, Prices: Recamier Cream, 
Balm and Freckle Lotion, $1.50 each ; Powder, large 
boxes, $1.00; half box, 50 cents; Recamier Soap, 
scented, 50 cents; unscented, 25 cents; Vita Nuova 
Tonic, $1.00; Vita Nuova Confections, 50 cents; Vita 
Nnova Liver Pills. 25 cents. Send money by postal 











order or registered letter. 











